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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


& 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


“fee out for the edges and corners!” exhorts 

a member of a village improvement society. 
“It is of little use for a man to try to keep his 
grass in good order if his neighbor cuts across it 
two or three times a day, or to try to keep square 
edges on his path or sidewalk if people carelessly 
walk over those edges.” Truly the fraction of 
a second that it would take to “turn a square 
corner” cannot be weighed against the beauty of 
a well-grassed plot. There is some warrant, too, 
for believing that nobody gains anything—even 
time, in the long ran—by infringing upon another 


person’s rights. 
AS one result of dime-novel-on-the-brain, a silly 
girl put on boy’s clothes and started to seek 
her fortune. A country policeman viewed her a 
while with suspicious eye, and finally arrested 
her, and took her to his own home to beseech his 
wife’s expert judgment. ‘The girl was crying,” 
said this wise woman, in court, “and that satisfied 
me she was a girl all right. I accused her of 
being a girl, but she denied it. Then she apolo- 
gized for having dirty hands, and then I knew 
surely that it was a girl, because a boy is never 
ashamed of having dirty hands.” This within 
twenty miles of Boston, too! But even if the 
boys should not appreciate the reasoning, it may 
not seem light or inconclusive to the mothers of 
boys. 


(Caeins anglers are vigorously debating these 


the question of whether trout will bite after 
dark. One faction says that the fish “rest’”’ from 
dusk until dawn, and that during the night 
hours no fly or bug or worm will tempt them. 
But the editor of the Willimantic Journal affirms 
that he caught a dozen trout by moonlight last 
summer, and an expert in the town of Chaplin 
says that the largest brook-trout he ever hooked, 
weighing two pounds and eleven ounces, was 
caught at ten o’clock at night. It seems signifi- 
eant that, thus far, no one has yet declared that 
he has taken trout at night from a brook in the 
woods; the night catches have been made in 
meadow pools, and when the moon was shining. 
Perhaps the immunity of the backwoods trout is 
due to the fact that they sleep more soundly— 
perhaps to the fact that their homes are too dimly 
lighted to enable them to see the bait. 
will written in Armenian, the English trans- 
lation annexed, was recently admitted to 
probate in Worcester, Massachusetts. “If it is 
possible,” wrote the testator, “I desire that all 
my children embrace the American government 


as their government and the city of Worcester | 


as their city. My daughters must submit to 
wherever fate leads them, but I want my sons 
to live in Worcester. This is the twentieth year 
I have lived here and cared for my family by 
laboring for small wages. I desire that my name 
remain in Worcester forever.”” Such a compli- 
ment should be precious to any city. Aside from 
this, the will shows a spirit that ought to be more 
common to natives and immigrants alike. Our 
adopted citizen had had to work for his living, 
but on the whole he felt that he had been well- 
used and fortunate, and he took pains to say so. 
How much happier many of us would be if we 
just settled down and stopped quarreling with 
fate for not making us millionaires ! 


ecent celebrations of personal anniversaries— 
such as the eighty-third birthday of Julia 
Ward Howe and the eightieth birthday of 
Edward Everett Hale—have reminded friends 
that “‘Father’?’ Cummings of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers was eighty-eight 


years old the same month, having been born at | 


Greene, Maine, May 22, 1814. ‘The renown of 
Mrs. Howe and Doctor Hale is more wide-spread, 
but it is possible that neither of them has a larger 


acquaintance in this section than Mr. Cummings | 


enjoys. He became a Methodist minister sixty- 
one years ago; but that does not half tell the 
story. For thirty years he regularly visited New 


England churches of all denominations, keeping | most 


alive interest in a noble charity; and a Sunday 
when “ Father’? Cummings was announced to 
speak and a party of children from the Home to 
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generous collection. The good old missionary 
had to cease his incessant journeyings some 
years ago. But the work he loved goes on, and 
probably his birthday message to his friends 
would be that the Home for Little Wanderers 
is just as deserving as ever. 
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SAVED HER ONLY PUP. 


or almost a week after the burning of an 

elevator in Buffalo, New York, the firemen 
at work on the ruins were bothered by a fox- 
terrier. The dog was about the building at all 
hours of the day and night, says a press despatch. 
Sometimes she was on the fire-tugs; at other 
times, on land, hanging around the firemen’s legs. 


So troublesome did she become that she was 
driven away to distant parts of the city and given 
to different people, but each time she to 
get back to the ruins. Once she was taken to an 
engine-house and locked up with the horses, but 
the animal whined so much that the firemen did 
not get their full quota of sleep. The next time 
= — had to go out the dog fled back to the 


ator he Same finally learned that the dog belonged 
to the elevator. Michael MeMahon, the engineer 
said that the animal was the mother of a 2 litter of 
six PUPS, that had been born about two Agony = 
before the fire. The pups had been kept in the 
engine-room. The father and five pups been 
given away so ust before the fire. One pup was 
supposed to have been in the engine-room when 
the fire started. 

When the mother spied Mc Mahon on Saturday, 
five days after the'fire, she tugged at his trouser 
leg until McMahon was compelled to follow her 





to where the e' used to stand. Each 
time that Me tried to leave without 
removing some of the wreckage the animal set 
up a howl. 


“Maybe that pup’ s in there,’”’ said MeMahon 
to one of the fireme: 
“but I’m 


“Couldn’t be,’’ oid the fireman, 
willing to take a chance.” 
The fireman and the watchmen pulled away 


at timbers for a while, but finally gave up trying 
to get into the e —— The —— 
up so easily. She squeezed 


space between two timbers, and a little later 
— out with the living puppy between her 
teeth. 
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ABYSSINIA’S PECULIAR CURRENCY. 


a" currency of Abyssinia is somewhat varied, 
to judge by an account of it given by Count 
Gleichen in his story of the mission to Menelek, 
reprinted in the Popular Science Monthly. 
For standard money the people use the Maria 
Theresa dollars of 1780, but for small change a 
very different ‘‘coin’”’ is employed. 

et is no other than bars of hard crystallized 


toward theend. Fiveof 


the 

like metal when -struck with the finger-nail, or 
if it is cracked or chi , they will not take it. 
It is a token of ion when friends meet to 
give each other a lick of their respective amolis, 
and in this way the value of the bar is decreased. 

Smaller change than a bar of salt is sometimes 
needed, and then the natives have recourse to 
cartri . Three cartridges for one bar of 
salt. It does not matter what sort of cartridges 
they are. :Some sharpers use their cartridges in 
the ordinary way, and then put in dust and 
a Neyo bullet te make up the difference, and 
pm ay e out the powder and put in the bullet 


"Ws to the unlucky man who has parted with 
his goods for such money! When next he is 
fighting, and puts his into his belt, he finds 
only misfires there. He is so well accustomed 
to such a fraud, however, that he takes little 
notice of it. A cartridge seems to answer 
for money as well as a good one. 

Coin-collectors will possibly find it hard to 
— of the salt, but cartridges may easily 

oun 
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HER TROUBLE. 


| hen Mrs. Rafferty first heard from the doctor 

that her sister, Mrs. Cogan, had a “‘chronic 
stomach trouble,” she felt uplifted with pride to 
think that “Mary Ann’s poor turns had such a 
fine name ;” but later on her pride was turned 
to bitterness. This was at the time the district 
visitor called, and after her departure Mrs. 
Rafferty stated her grievance to Mr. Rafferty in 
no measured terms. 


“It’s bad enough to have Mary Ann keep 


a-givin’ out and be no help about the 
know full well the 


she said, acidly, “but now 

doctor has only up the name to sound big. 
For when Mrs. Sampson asked me what was the 
matter, I says to her, ‘Me sister Mary Ann,’ I 
says, ‘has had trouble off an’ on all her days,’ 
I says, ‘an’ now it has ended,’ I sa va, ‘in a 
chronic stomick; and the doctor says it’s a 
ser’ous thing.’ 

“She said she was sorry, a os her lips was 
twitch, twitchin’, an’ I wel believe Tim, that a 
chronie stomick is the kind we all have, an’ the 
doctor was makin’ his joke on us!’ 





& 
EASILY RAISED. 


“hi you’ve been studying about our great 
prairies for some time,” said the teacher, 

“and I’d like to have you answer a few questions, 
using your Own common sense, not in the words 
of the book, like parrots.’’ 

The class looked wise and hopeful. “Jennie 
Morris may tell us,” said the teacher, “what is 
commonly raised on the prairies. Suppose 
you were on a pony, galloping along ten miles or 
more | to your nearest neighbor, what would you 


& 





we ‘Dust !” answered Jennie, with a triumphant 
smile 
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HE little boy sat on the prize pumpkin that his grand- 
father had placed in front of the house to challenge the 
comment of passers-by. He was chewing sorghum-cane 

between selections from a doubtful hymnology : 
“Give me that old-time aligion, 
Give me that old-time aligion. 
It was good for Paul and Silas, 
It is good enough for me.” 

His Aunt Carolina—the child was an orphan—stood on the 
porch spinning stocking-yarn, while near her sat his grand- 
father, old Colonel Ledbetter, cobbling shoes as diligently and 
contentedly as if born and bred to that lowly occupation 
instead of being a forehanded farmer, holding county and 
township offices. , 

“Thomas J. certainly is a good singer,” said Carolina. 
“He can carry the tune of every last hymn he hears ’em sing 
down to church, and he can carry the words, too, clean up 
to twenty verses, I reckon, and he can make up a plenty, too.” 

The old man laid down his implements, and 
looked fondly and proudly at his grandson. 

Carolina let her eyes range along the highroad. 

“Here comes ol’ man Sumter,” she said. 

“You say Cap’n Sumter’s a-comin’?” asked 
her father, and he got up and went out to the 
road. At his signal, his neighbor twitched Sal 
toa stand and stared at him. 

Colonel Ledbetter had pleasant information 
to impart. He lifted one foot to the hub of the 
fore wheel and looked hard into the road lest his 
eyes should forestall his tongue as the bearer of 
good news. 

“You sold me them ’leven wa’nut-trees on 
Sundown Hill for thirty dollars apiece,” he said. 

“T reckon that’s ’bout how the case stands.” 
The hard old face looked steadily at the smiling 
one, and not a line softened. 

“Well, sir,” the pleasant eyes looked up with a 
sparkle, “there’s a little mistake about one of 
7em, an’ I expect we’d better rectify it right 
now out? 

“G’ long!” Old man Sumter hit the mule a 
“lick,”’ saying viciously as she sprang forward, 
“You got the timber, an’ I got the money, an’ 
I don’t rectify no mistakes now! You’re old 
enough to have knowed what you was gettin’ 
*fore you paid for ’em.”’ 

* Jes’ as you please, Sam Sumter.” The 
indignant old gentleman spoke in a tone of 
supreme indifference, and turned toward the 
house. “I’ve had my men up there a-fellin’ 
them trees, and that one furthest up the hill is a 
curly wa’nut. Five years ago I sold one like it 
for twelve hundred dollars, and I could have 
given you points "bout sellin’ yours; but seein’ 
you don’t rectify mistakes, why, that’s all there 
is about it, and we’ll stick to the bargain.” 

Again Sal was jerked up, and twisting round 
on a pivotal hand pressed to the seat, old man 
Sumter regarded his interlocutor with intense 
coneern. But Colonel Ledbetter proceeded to 
the house without looking right or left, and his 
ireful neighbor went on his way. 

Colonel Ledbetter resumed his seat, and his 
grandson came and leaned against him. 

“Looks like he’s plumb mad, granddaddy.”’ 

“Ye-e-s, he is, Thomas J., he’s plumb mad, 
and he’s been so ever since I’ve known him, and 
that’s mighty nigh sixty years. He wouldn’t 
take notice to me just now when I was going to 
put more than a.thousand dollars right into his 
hand; it would mighty nigh have paid off that 
mortgage that’s been skinning him these twenty 
years. Thomas J., don’t you ever go to bein’ 
mad at everybody all the time. It’s not Chris- 
tian, and more than that, it kind of spoils your 
aim, so that you don’t bring down any game.” 

“Was he born that-a-way, granddaddy ?”’ 

“T expect he was, Thomas J., I expect he 
was.” 

“I’m mighty sorry for him.” The little fellow 
twisted his hands together and looked afar. 
“Tt’s powerful mizzable to be born with ways 
that you can’t help.” 

The old man’s attention and sympathy were 
his in an instant. “Don’t you go to taking on 
about that, Thomas J.,” he said, drawing his 
arm tightly about the child. ‘You’re bound to 
outgrow that before long.”’ 

The “that” to which he referred was a 
sleep- walking habit to which the child was 
addicted, and of which he. was so desperately 
ashamed that the fear of being caught in the act 
was the burden of his little life. 

“What’s curly wa’nuts good for, grand- 
daddy?” Thomas J. asked, after a little. 
“They’re good for veneering, grandson. You 
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see, this is how ’tis: 
They don’t saw the logs 
through like they do 
down to Campbell’s saw- 
mill, but they saw ’em 
round and round and 
round, into sheets mighty 
, Py nigh as thin as writin’- 

VIS a Iv paper. There hadn’t 
ought to be any cuts or holes in it, so they can make the 
sheets as long as the log itself. And they’ll saw that log up 
till there ain’t a core left that’s as thick as my arm.” 

“What can they make out of timber that’s thin as writin’- 
paper, granddaddy ?” 

Then, to the extent of his own imperfect knowledge of the 
veneering process, the old man explained it to the child. 

“So far as I-know,” he said, addressing his daughter, “there 
are only three veneering-mills in the country. When I sold 
my tree I wrote a letter to all three of ’em and told ’em what I 
had to sell; and they wrote back and made me a offer—only 
that Kentucky fellow, he’s the nearest by, and he made out 
like he had business down in this direction, and stopped round 
to see it; and ’twas him I sold the tree to. 

“And I aimed to work it just that-a-way for Cap’n Sumter ; 
I aimed to write the letters for him,— for he ain’t a mite handy 
with a pen, Sam Sumter ain’t,—a education is a mighty handy 
thing to get hold of, Thomas J.,—-and I meant to get in the 


COLONEL LEDBETTER HAD PLEASANT INFORMATION TO IMPART. 
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three bids for the tree, and let him take up with ary one he 
saw fit.” 

“You’ve sure done your duty by him now, daddy, and I 
hope you’ll let him alone and sell your tree for yourself. I 
expect you'll get a pretty for it; that tree’s yours anyway you 
can fix it.” 

“Ts it yours, granddaddy ?” asked the boy. 

“It’s mine by rule o’ law, Thomas J., but I don’t know as 
it’s mine by that golden rule that you and Preacher Carr let 
on to know so much about.” 

His doting grandparent considered the child a prodigy of 
ethical understanding or “judgment,” as he would have 
expressed it, and although he was continually plying him with 
information and advice on all sorts of subjects, it was no 
uncommon thing for him to consult the little fellow even in 
matters of moment. It was as if he stored his maxims and 
admonitions into the child’s intellect, and then requisitioned it 
for them in convenient form for practical use. 

“What’s your opinion, Thomas J. ?” 

“Me an’ you, granddaddy,” said the boy, quickly, “me 
an’ you we don’t want anything that ain’t sure ’nough ours, 
do we?” 

“Noo, sir-ee! That settles it, Car’liny; Thomas J. and 
I, we want a golden-rule title to everything we claim.” 

So Colonel Ledbetter laboriously indited the letters to the 
| veneering-mills, while out in the shadow of the prize pumpkin 
| his grandson cracked butternuts for the tame gray squirrels. 
But all the while new ideas were whirling 
through the little boy’s head, and they centered 
in that curly walnut. 





That night a little human figure, bareheaded, 
barefooted, and clad in a single loosely hanging 
garment, came out of the Ledbetter house. 
Although the eyes were partly shut and the 
night was dark, it made no false or stumbling 
step. Dixie, the yellow dog, came yawning and 
stretching to the edge of the porch, then bounded 
forward until he came abreast, when, demurely 
dropping head and tail, he fell behind, but kept 
so close that the little wind-blown shirt fluttered 
in his face. 

When half a mile had been traversed, a 
branching wagon-track, scarcely discernible even 
in the daytime, led up to some bars in the worm 
fence that outlined the road. The little dreamer 
climbed over and took the rough road beyond 
without a sign of doubt or hesitations The 
path zigzagged through the woods, but steadily 
upward to where those walnut-trees, with a 
goodly company of oak, chestnut and whitewood, 
had crowned a summit. 

Although tempted from the path of duty by 
many a springing cottontail, Dixie kept close 
behind his master, until the sound of an ax came 
thudding through the forest, at which he cocked 
his remnant of ears, stood for a second on the 
qui vive, then shot away. 

He returned panting, and, placing himself in 
front of the little sleep-walker, tried to head him 
in a different direction; but the child only 
swerved and continued his upward course. 
Dixie grabbed in his teeth the border of the little 
shirt, and gave such a sudden and powerful jerk 
that Thomas J. came tumbling backward into 
a bed of galax. 

He righted himself, heaved a slow, sobbing 
sigh, and became his conscious self—a little boy 
alone at night in the dark, silent woods. He 
laid his head upon Dixie’s neck and had his ery 
out, and then got upon his feet, once more a 
practical little mountaineer. 

He knew that downward must be homeward, 
and cautiously he began to grope for his footing. 
Then again the sound of that ax came cleaving 
the silence ; and this time Thomas J. heard it as 
plainly as Dixie did. 

He turned to investigate the chopping, Dixie 
following contentedly, now that his master was 
himself again. The undergrowth had become 
thinner as they had ascended; and soon they 
came out where the great trees rose in stately 
exclusiveness unintruded upon by lesser growths. 
Here the darkness was less dense, stars looked 
down through rifts in the leafy canopy, and a 
little farther up the hill one fixed star gleamed 
searcely ten feet from the ground, as if inter- 
cepted upon an earthward trip and impaled upon 
a bough. In its dim circle of light the boy could 
discern the figure of the wood-chopper. 

All at once a suspicion of his whereabouts 
entered his head. Yes, there was the log and 
the stump from which it had been cut; and 
green chips littering the ground. He explored 
further. Near by lay another log, just over 
there another — why, they were all about him! 
He knew perfectly well where he was. He was 
on old man Sumter’s hill, and there were his 
grandfather’s walnut-trees ! 

But that man! Why was he here in the dark, 
dark night chopping away with might and main ? 
The boy made his way toward him. 

Why, it was old man Sumter himself, and that 
log he was hacking was the curly walnut, for it 
was the one highest on the hillside! And he was 
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bein’ mad all the time, for he was born that-a-| first-class Kentucky stock. If you’re a mind to, 
And I reckon he feels mighty ’shamed you can come up and get him to pay for that 





“right mad” at that curly, too,—just as grand- 
father said he was always mad at everything,— 
for he kept talking right ugly to it! 

“Hil” The child sprang forward and caught 
the old man by the coat-tails. ‘“ Wake up! 
Oh, wake up! Don’t you see what you’re 
a-doin’ ?” 

Thomas J. tugged and shouted, Dixie barked 
and leaped and growled, and the echoes mullti- 
plied the tumult. Stunned by the suddenness 
of the attack, the old man let the ax slip from 
his hand, and backed round against the log. 

“What be you, anyway?” he asked, quaver- 
ingly, sinking to a seat upon the log. 

“Why, I’m Thomas J., granddaddy’s grand- 
son.” 

The boy looked the old man over with a face 
full of compassion. Here was a big man 
afflicted just as he was, and that fellow-feeling 
which makes us all so wondrous kind enthralled 
him. 

“Are you sure you’re broad awake now ?” he 
asked, coming very close and laying his hand 
upon the old man’s knee. “It’s awful to walk in 
your sleep; I feel mighty sorry for you.” 

He scrambled up on the log, wriggled himself as 
close to the man as he could get, took his coarse, 


limp old hand, patted it, and laid it against his | 
up there yesterday evening, and ’twas all right | 


cheek. “I walk in my sleep, too. That’s how I 
come out to-night—but you’ve got it worse than | 
me, you have; for I don’t do mischief when I'm | 
took, but you — why-ee-e! ” — twisting himself 
about and surveying the log—“you’ve done 
hacked your tree all to pieces, and *twon’t be no 
more good for veneerin’! Granddaddy says they 
don’t want nary snag init! I certainly am sorry 
for you! Granddaddy wrote three letters ’bout 
this tree, and he was goin’ to turn the answers 
over to you so’s you could take up with ary one 
you’d a mind to—that’s what he said.” 

“You say he did? Didn’t he *low he’d bought 
the tree fair ’nough ?” 

“That ain’t the way he thought about it—and 
me an’ granddaddy, you know, we don’t want 
anything that ain’t sure ’nough ours. He said 
you could sell it and pay all you owed.” 

For a moment sad, silent thought held sway. 

“There’s one good thing about it, though.”? ‘The 
child tucked his garment tightly under his knees. 
“You don’t get out without dressin’ yourself, the 
way I do; you ought to be glad about that. 


Granddaddy says there’s always some good even | 


in the baddest things, if we watch out for it.” 


His companion made no response, and the boy | 


got down off the log and pityingly took his hand. 
“Let’s go home,” he said. “I know where I 


am now, and if you’re kind of mixed up yet, | 
why, I can show you the trail,” and he led away | 
as shamefaced an old sinner as ever trod the | 


mountains. 








way, too. 
of himself now —that’s the way I feel. It’s 
powerful mizzable to be born with ways that you 
can’t help.”’ 

And grandfather replied : 

“So it is, Thomas J., so it is.” 

Three days afterward Colonel Ledbetter drove 
up in front of Captain Sumter’s place. On the 
seat beside him was a “city-dressed fellow,” and 
Thomas J. swung his bare legs over the pendent 
tail-board. 

At his call old man Sumter appeared. 

“This man,” said the colonel, “is the owner of 
that veneerin’-mill in Kentucky. He’s come to 
look at that curly wa’nut ; and here’s two letters 
from two other men that run that kind of mills, 
One of ’em bids leven hundred an’ fifty dollars, 
and the other a hundred or two more.” 


more than his habitual gruffness. 

“Looks like you ain’t been to look at your 
prop’ty lately. That curly wa’nut ain’t good for 
veneerin’ or nothing else.” 

Apparently his neighbor was absorbed in 
switching a fly off the white mule’s back, for he 
replied, with his eye following the fly: “I was 





| then. You jump in ’longside of my boy, and 
we'll go up an’ look at it.”” And the embarrassed 


else to do or to say. 

When next they halted they were among the 
felled trees. It was strange, but Colonel Led- 
better’s eyes never happened to light on that 
scarred log as he led his party past it and toward 
the summit of the hill. 

“There are only ten trees lying here,” he said. 
“That curly I left standing. Sometimes the man 
that buys it will give more for it that-a-way 
because he wants to have it cut particular— 
sometimes they count on gettin’ root and all. 

“There she is, neighbor,” he said to the 
Kentuckian, slapping the old tree’s sides as 
proudly as if it had been a three-year-old 
thoroughbred and his own, “and if you don’t 
*low she’s a giant and a beauty, you want to go 
out of the lumber business.” 

He waited to hear his judgment confirmed, 
and then, hand in hand with his grandson, 
walked away, leaving Sumter to make his own 
| bargain. 

“You see, Thomas J.,” he said, as they came 
|up to the hacked log, “he was too mad to see 
| straight, and he lit on the wrong tree.” 

“Why, granddaddy, he was walkin’ in his 
sleep |’ 
| “Sure *nough; granddaddy plumb forgot that 
| part of the story.’ 

Two days afterward old man Sumter’s mule 





tame deer I shot. G’long!” 

Church was “out” when Aunt Dicey and Zeb 
droveup. But the congregation did not disperse ; 
they stood about in groups, discussing the wonder- 
ful events of the past week. Preacher Carr came 
and stood in the doorway. 

“Give me that old-time religion !”” he sang out 
lustily, and his people joined joyously in the 
refrain. 

Suly Garrett always led the singing, and she 
followed him with, “It was good for the Hebrew 
children ;”” and they kept on chanting the efficacy 
of the “old-time religion” in the case of “the 
prophet Daniel,’’ “the good Elijah” and “the 





Sumter fumbled with the letters, affecting even 


old man got in, because he did not know what | 
} 





ART stood in front of the white log house, 
gazing out over the prairie. 

“This is living!” he exclaimed, throw- 
ing back his narrow shoulders and breathing in 
the early morning air. 

“You had better come in out of the dew!’ 
called his sister Sarah, from the doorway. 


“There isn’t any dew.” He raised his shoe 


for inspection ; it was quite dry 





‘They parted at Sumter%s door, and then Thomas | 
J. and Dixie sped homeward. Noiselessly the stood sampling a pile of choice limber twigs, while 
little fellow entered the house, crept into bed | her master sat on the Ledbetter porch. It is 
beside his Aunt Carolina, and straightway forgot | difficult to describe the expression of his hard 


his “mizzable” inheritance. 


| 
But he had it embarrassingly recalled to his | 


mind the next morning at breakfast when Aunt 
Car’liny said, as she gave him his second helping | 
of hominy : 

“Thomas J.’s gettin’ right good ’bout stayin’ 


in bed of nights; he ain’t tried to get up in a} 


dog’s age.” 
“T reckon he’s outgrowin’ that kind of capers,” 
said the colonel. 
The yellow pate bent lower and lower, and 
finally the whole boy went down under the table. 


He tagged dumbly at the heels of the old | 


gentleman as he was making his morning tour 
among his stock. 

**? Pears like you ain’t a mite peart this morning, 
Thomas J.,” said the old gentleman. “You got 
something on your mind ?” 


The child bored the soil with his toes. “I— 


wasn’t in bed all night, granddaddy, not every | 


minute, 1 wasn’t.” 

“You been a-walkin’ in your sleep again ?” 

The culprit nodded guiltily, and a very awk- 
ward pause ensued. Then grandfather, as usual, 
applied the balm of consolation. “I wouldn’t 
take on about it, Thomas J., not a mite 1| 
wouldn’t, for you’re plumb sure to outgrow it. | 
Where was you at last night, grandson ?” 


“When | come to, I was up where them wa’nut- | 


trees is.’ 
“Was you ’way off there?” Grandfather 
settled to a seat on a wagon-tongue and put an 


arm about the boy, who grew suddenly voluble | 


in the recollection of stirring times. 

“Hi, granddaddy! Cap’n Sumter he walks in | 
his sleep just like me! He does a heap of things 
in his sleep! And he talks right out loud, too; | 
that’s a heap worse’n me, ain’t it ?”” 


“If he does it, it’s a heap worse’n you. Did 
you meet up with him last night ?” 
“Why, he was a-doin’ mischief, he was! mad 


was choppin’ up that curly wa’nut, and every 


lick he hit, he says, ‘Now will you bring pasar 


hundred dollars for veneerin’?’ an’ he chopped 
big holes in it!” 

“That curly ?” 

“Yee-s! That one that lays furtherest up the | 
hill.” 

The old man loosened his hold of the lad and | 
rose slowly to his feet. There was a look on his | 
face that Thomas J. could only vaguely interpret, | 
but it made him feel sorry for his companion in 
misery. 
as they walked toward the house he discoursed : 


“He can’t help doin’ things in his sleep, for he | 
was born that-a-way, an’ prob’ly he can’t help 


So he took his grandfather’s hand, and | 


old face. Its obduracy was there, but less 
marked ; as if a thin lava flow of astonishment 
had hardened upon his features. 

| “That feller,” he said, “’lowed me fo’teen 
hundred dollars for the curly wa’nut, and yester- 
day evening I druv over to the co’t-house, and 
nary man’s got a nickel’s worth of claim on my 
farm now.” 

Colonel Ledbetter grabbed his hand and shook 
| it heartily. 

“TI certainly am glad, Sam,” he said, 
certainly am.” 

* Looks like you think as you say, Jake.” 
The old fellow hoisted himself to his feet and 
got possession of his pocketbook. ‘“ Here’s 
the thirty dollars you give me for the curly, 
and here’s another thirty for the log that got 
| hacked.’ 

Without another word he stumped out to his 
wagon, Colonel Ledbetter following in a neigh- 
borly way. 

Sumter turned into the road, but a second 
thought made him look back. “See here.” 
Colonel Ledbetter went to him. “That line 
| fence that Higgins has been a-snarlin’ ’bout for | 


“Ty 


twenty years—looks like there’s a chance of him 


| bein’ in the right of it; and I’m like you and | 


Thomas J., Jake; I don’t want nothin’ that ain’t 
I don’t reckon Higgins’! have anything | found the water half a foot lower. 


mine. 
to say to me, but if you’re a mind to go over and 
talk to him ’bout it, we’ll have it straightened out. 
G’long!” 

“Well, what about it?” exclaimed Aunt Dicey | 
the next Sunday, pointing to her dingy little | 
wooden clock. “She’s done stopped—a hour ago | 
for all I know. We’ll be late to church, and I | 

| wouldn’t miss what Preacher Carr has got to say 
this mornin’—not for a pretty. Why, Zeb’lon, 
man Sumter’s sure 








*nough got religion !’’ 
“You say he has ?”’ 
“Sure ’nough; Mis’ 

a-restorin’ fourfold !’’ 
“Thar’s the hard-hearted old critter now.”’ 
“Well, what about it? He’s a-drivin’ up!” 
“Hullo in there! Zeb’lon!” 
Just within the door, but out of the old man’s 


Campbell says he’s 


| sight, Aunt Dicey counseled her grandson: “You | 


speak him fair, Zeb’lon, for they say he sure has | 
got religion, but I’ll stand on the po’ch with the 
gun, whar he can see me good. Maybe that’ll 
keep him from backslidin’ all of a suddent.” 
| They went out together. 

“I’ve got a mighty pretty year-old colt up to 
|my place,” said old man Sumter. “Come of 





This seemed odd to the girl, and she walked 





**IF ONLY IT HAD PROVED A SUCCEss! ”’ 


bellowed despairingly. 

Sarah and her brother were puzzled; but they 
had not been in the Montana country long enough 
to appreciate the significance of these things. 

“We must give the strawberries an extra drink 


brother, as she entered the house. And that 
evening she and Tom, with a pail in each hand, 
went down to the creek. 

While she was filling her pails she looked 
dosely at the bank. Then, with the hem of her | 





distance. 
“Last night the water covered that root ; 
fallen six inches!” she declared. 


| and down.” 





Cree 





to-night, Tom,’’ Sarah announced to her younger | 


| 





} 
| 


| 


The next evening Sarah measured again, and | 


This alarmed 
her, and she sent Tom riding ten miles across 















patriarch Abr’am,” and when they had exhausted 
Suly’s list of sacred history heroes, they sang: 


“It was good for my old mother, 
It will be good when the world’s on fire.” 


And finally they rounded up the catalogue of 
human experiences and human apprehensions 
wih “It will be good when I am dying, 
It is good enough for me 

But Thomas J. was not sails to go home yet, 

and tugging at Suly’s skirt, he piped timorously : 
“Tt will be good while I’m a-livin’ —” 

Probably it was only the antithesis of the 
thought that inspired his improvisation, but Suly 
and the rest took it up with all their hearts : 


“It will be good while I’m a-livin’, 
It is good enough for me.” 





“Such a thing as this should have been looked 
into before we came out!’ he exclaimed. “I 
must say, Sarah, you were in a mighty hurry 
to sell our home back East—you and Uncle Seth! 
B der dollars to live on, no home to go back to, 


and no fit place to live here !’’ 


Sarah’s face flushed, but she spoke without 
resentment. 

“We learned all we could through writing,” 
she said, “and I guess you know why I was 
impatient to come. You know how you 
used to cough, and the doctor said this 
country would make you well.” 

“7 wonder if we couldn’t go home?” 
struck in Tom. “I should like to get into 
Uncle Seth’s apple-orchard again.” 

“We'll have plenty of fruit next year if 
we can only keep the ranch going,”’ pleaded 
Sarah. 


“But we‘can’t without water,” an- 
swered ‘Tom. 

Sarah ran into the house and shut herself 
up for a good ery. “Bart mustn’t go back 
and fade away as mother did!” she thought, 
in distress. 

She could hear the thirsty range cattle 
bellowing in their fruitless efforts to get 
through the fences to the creek, and she 
understood that the crisis was at hand. 
Soon she and her brothers were reduced to 
the barrelfuls of water that Tom brought 
from Sam West’s Artesian well. 

One day Tom gave Bart a letter that he 
had brought from the post-office. Bart, 
after reading it, passed it to his sister. 

“T wrote to Uncle Seth,” he explained, 
briefly. 

Sarah took the letter, knowing that it 


round the house to examine her strawberry-beds, | sealed the doom of the ranch. 
The young plants looked rusty, and as she stood 
contemplating them a steer struck his horns | bring them home, and advised them to sell] the 
against the rails fencing in the ranch, and! ranch if possible, and start at once. 


Her uncle was willing to advance money to 


He would 
try to find some employment for Tom and Bart, 
and he would let Sarah keep house for him. 

Sarah tried to control her trembling lips. 

“Boys,”’ she said, “aren’t you willing to stay 
out here till next spring? Wecan borrow enough 
from Uncle Seth to keep us going —” 

“Next year will be as dry as this,’’ Bart 
interrupted. 

“Perhaps not ; let’s try it.’ 

“No; I’ve had enough.” 

Sarah rose with a sigh, and at once prepared 


apron, she measured from the water up a little | to drive to town and attend to all necessary busi- 


| hess. She went directly to the office of David 


it’s | Judson, from whom she had purchased the 


ranch, and proposed to him that he should buy 


“Oh,” said Tom, “creeks are always going up | it back. 


“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked. 

“We can’t live there without water. In all 
our correspondence you did not mention the 
liability that the creek would go dry. You ma) 


country to consult their nearest neighbor, Sam | have the place back, with all the improvements, 


West. The, boy reported old Sam as saying: 


| “In summer Stump Creek goes so dry the | 


| catfish get dusty swimmin’ up-stream.”’ 

“Then what in the world shall we do?” 
| exclaimed Sarah. She had understood fully that 
| in the dry season the ranch was entirely dependent | 
Ps the creek. 


for what we paid you.” 
“A bargain’s a bargain, Miss Morse,’’ said 
Judson, “and I don’t know as I want the ranch 


| back.” 


| 


Sarah opened the door and then turned. 
“Mr. Judson,” she said, “I truly believe that 
| to induce people to leave their old homes and 


Bart and Tom returned a blank look to the | come to a strange country under false hopes is 


question, for neither of them was used to deciding 
matters of importance. Sarah was virtually the 
head of the family. 

“We must have an Artesian well,’ she said; 
she had heard that there were such wells in that 
country. 

“It would cost like fury!” replied Bart, 
gloomily. “We have no money to experiment 
with.” 

Sarah, however, persisted in her idea, and 


one of the cruelest crimes in the world.”’ 

When the girl reached home she found the 
boys taking down the few pictures and packing 
the books. 

“JT guess we can get off by next Wednesday,” 


| Bart said. 


engaged two men from the nearest town to drill | 


the well. After working several days, they 
| reported that they could not find water. 


they drove off across the prairie. 
Bart, who had stood with his sister, watching 
| them, kicked a chip at his feet vindictively. 


They | 
presented their bill, which Sarah paid, and then | 


On Tuesday evening all their things were in 
readiness to be taken to the station. As the 
east-bound train left at night, all of Wednesday 
could be devoted to the moving. 

Now, at sunset, Tom was taking a last ride 
on his horse up and down in front of the house. 
Sarah and Bart sat on the door-step, watching 
him silently. After a while Bart laid his hand 


| on Sarah’s. 





“Jf only it had proved a success!” he said. 


The girl sprang up without replying. Her 
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watch the girls learn to skate who never saw ice | of the true and faithful pursuit of the intellectual 


heart was full, and she walked quickly away | uncle had forwarded for travelling expenses, and 


from the ranch, wishing to be alone. As she | 
moved toward a rise of uncultivated land, she | 
saw in the distance two or three antelopes. Of 
late she had frequently seen the animals at sunrise 
and sunset. 

She walked on through the sage-brush, with 
her eyes lowered, and suddenly stopped. She 
had come upon a fertile spot about ten yards | 
square; it was where the antelopes had been. | 
The ground looked dark and moist, and Sarah, 
stooping, plunged her hands into it. Then she 
dropped to her knees and began eagerly to tear 
up the grass growing in the fresh spot. If she | 
dug deep enough she would come to water! 

Suddenly she sprang up and ran toward the | 
house ; the boys saw her coming. 

“Bring shovels! Bart, too! Come!” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

When Tom and Bart arrived at the spot she 
was on her knees, digging with a stick; they | 
joined with their shovels in the work. 

It was moonlight when the water came trick- 
ling fast into the hole; and then Sarah lay down | 
on the ground and wept softly. 


The Morses borrowed the money which their | 


WHAT COLLEGE D 


girl of to-day to appre- 

ciate how vast a change 
has taken place in one gen- 
eration. There were colleges more than 
thirty years ago that educated women, 
but instead of a general recognition of 
the worth of such education there was 
doubt, suspicion, derision, scorn. 

In the early part of the last century 
Mrs. John Adams said that the educa- 
tion of girls was confined to writing and 
arithmetic, and, in the case of those 
specially favored, music and dancing. 
Frances Power Cobbe is still living, and 


| T is quite impossible for a 






developed their fine well. ‘They engaged work- 
men to dig ditches which would conduct a free 
supply of water tothe gardens. People whocame 
from the town to see the well congratulated the 


| owners, and said that the land had increased 


tenfold in value. 

Among others, David Judson drove out one 
day. He said he had reconsidered Sarah’s prop- 
osition, and was quite willing to take the ranch 


| off her hands on the terms she had offered. 


“We will not sell to you at any price,” Sarah 
said, coldly. 
When the man had gone Bart came up to his 


| sister and put his arm around her. 


“Sarah,” he said, “I’m seeing clearer every 
day how much we owe you. It isn’t only that 
you’ve led us into the promised land; you’ve 
kept us there.” 

“QO Bart,” she answered, “it truly wasn’t for 
myself so much that I wanted to stay; it was 
for you. If you’d gone back, you—you couldn’t 
have stood it. And now —”’ 

“And now,” he murmured, drawing in a deep 
breath of the dry, health-giving air, “I shall get 
well !”” 


OES FOR. GIRLS 


opportunity that may be opened 
to mind and heart. But how 
do we work toward our ideals ? 

Thorough intellectual train- 
ing must have the foremost place in 
the answer of the college. Whether 
science will ever show radical differ- 
ence between woman’s mind and 
man’s or not may well be doubted, 
but whatever the possible differences, 
they will never bear against the fact 
that the intellectual training given 
must be thorough, definite, accurate, 
scholarly. 

Girls ought often to be shown, in 


her training at one of the best schools for girls in the course of their early studies, just how much 
England, where a chief point in education was | that seems uninteresting and pointless is yet 
to enter and leave a carriage gracefully, would helping to give them mental force and direction, 
interest and amuse any girl who will read that | as truly as their gymnasties are forming muscles 


chapter of her autobiography. and making possible quick response of body to 


Emma Willard, the great American leader in | will. 


this educational reform, who died about thirty 
years ago, tested her proficiency in mathematics 
on a college sophomore before she quite ventured 
to believe that women could master geometry. 
Some educators back in the opening days of 
Vassar in 1865, and even later, raised questions 
as to the capacity of a woman’s mind for college 
education, and challenged the sanity of those 
who were attempting the task. That was only 
about thirty-five years ago. 

Now the great majority of colleges for men 
have opened their doors to women, and all the 
separate women’s colleges are overcrowded. 
There are over twenty thousand women students 
in American colleges, and the work has spread in 
Spain, in France, in Germany, in England, 
in Russia, in Austria, and even makes a begin- | 
ning in Egypt and the far East. However 
viewed, as an economic or social problem, as an 
influence in home, society, church and state, | 
no movement of our wonderful last century can 
be ranked above this in the scope and endurance 
of its influence. i 

College education for girls was an answer to a 
new need. There were always women active 
in public concerns, and educated women, but 
never a time before when women took so large 
a part im the world’s life. In literature, in 
journalism, in education, in all the professions, 
in organized charities, hospitals, prisons, in mis- 
sions, temperance and the Red Cross, in politics, 
even, and in business, woman is at work, not 
as an unintelligent and dependent factor, but as 
director and organizer. 

Such an extension of influence and responsi- 
bility demands larger training of body, mind and 
spirit; and college education is the best single 
answer to the demand. How does it meet it? 

First, it sets before itself an ideal of what 
a life should be, and works definitely toward it. 
That ideal is not to take away anything that 
belongs to woman, but to heighten her powers 
and broaden them, and to develop well-rounded 
womanhood. The college differs, properly, from 
the university in that it aims at general and 
liberal education rather than training for some 
special work. If one part of the education of 
a boy or girl can be more important than another, 
it is, therefore, just this college section of it, 
because of its aim, and because of the age to which 
it addresses itself. 

The college youth is at the most susceptible 
Stage of training, responsive to new ideals, 
reaching out enthusiastically into new and 
untried ways, eager to confront new questions, 
awake to the calls of friendships which make or | 
mar the life; physically, mentally, religiously 
awakened, susceptible, longing for guidance, or 
ambitious to throw off every restraint—this is 
the time of the student’s gravest danger and the 
teacher’s supreme opportunity. : 

Now is made the character which shapes the 








before ; mark the numbers who are out and their 

enthusiasm, and when some fine, cold evening | 
brings the carnival, with the weird light of the | 
bonfires, and the music and the Chinese lanterns, 

and the whole college is out gliding over the ice 
to the strains of a march, see another reason 

why our college girls are healthier than the mass 

of their sisters in the world outside. Regular 

living, games, boats, skates, gymnasium training 

are the open secret. 

Nor can any college forget, without reprehen- 
sible neglect, that it owes a vast deal to the moral 
and spiritual training of its stu- 
dents. Partly through its religious 
services, partly through its student 
religious organizations, but more 
through the tone and spirit which 
pervade class-rooms and social life 
must it safeguard the young, and 
hold about them the influences that 
cultivate and constrain the moral 
life and give to it relationships 
that are even more exalted than 
those of the intellectual world. 

No thoughtful parent is without 
concern for the spiritual life of the 
daughter during these four crucial 
years, and the responsibility of the 
college which assumes so much 
of the parental influence is beyond 
estimate. Here, as everywhere, 
the girls do much for themselves. They have 
their Christian Association, with its various 
committees for religious and philanthropic work, 
and its president calls to the college speakers 
who tell about the great social problems, 
| tenement -house reforms, college settlements, 
| organized charities, missionary interests, etc. 
|I called on one of my students in the South 
|not long ago, and found a part of her pretty 
| home arranged for the help of the mountain 
| whites. A library was there for them, a room 
| for their use, classes, counsel and cheer. It is 
| but_a single illustration of the influences that 
| go out from our colleges. 

No young girl looks forward to college, how- 
| ever, with sole thought, or even with chief 
thought, of the training of soul, body, intellect. 
“College’’ is vastly more than these. 
| Itis the four years of life among like young 
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life of tne college. 

I once asked a studious girl, who was chairman 
of a committee to present a play, if she did not 
think it required a disproportionate share of time 
and force. “Why,” she answered, “when a girl 
has selected a play which will pass the censor- 
ship, and chosen a cast approved by your office 
{no girl could take a part whose class standing 
was low] and the doctor’s office fon grounds of 
health] and the lady principal’s office [the number 
of social and committee engagements was 
limited], and has kept that cast together and 
drilled it and staged the play and 
made part of the scenery, and 
carried it through to the final 
performance, she has had a 
liberal And she 
was right, since she was also a 
good student. 

If it be so guided and watched 
and limited, this side of the college 
life, too, may be counted as one of 
the most valuable elements in edu- 
cation. The young woman who 
must plan her own work, and 
arrange her time for it, who must 
do her intellectual duty at least 
fairly well, or be dropped, and 
who with such conditions must 
plan also to meet the various calls 
of social gatherings, games, plays, 
| committees, editorial work and student govern- 
| ment, gains a practical education in organization 
and administration that is likely to develop into 
| very efficient form any capacity she may have 
for executive work. 
| ‘The Students’ Association, for example, elects 


ls . . 
| its own president, and she not only presides over 
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|the deliberations of several hundred students, 
but she is the head of the self-government com- 
mittee, and is an important element in the 
government of the college. It is not strange that 
| her office is held in such high esteem among us. 
Then the president of the senior class is the 
head of the body of students which determines 
| the quality of the college life for any single year, 
| and her social position and duties bring much 
| Prestige. It may be added that it is this kind 
of work which sends out so many men and 


| women from our colleges who prove most efficient 


|and enthusiastic spirits, a picked, selected and | in life, although they were possibly but ordinary 
The skill gradually acquired in any game, | trained few hundreds; with a social life rare | in their intellectual achievement. 
tennis, basket-ball, may illustrate how important | in its breadth, interests and generally exalted | 


The college has done its duty by the girl whom 


to mental skill and readiness is this definite, | tone; amid influences that are always appealing | it sends out well-equipped for general life, 


strict, steady mental discipline. 


to one’s best ; with visions that are ever beckon- 


| with a dear mind, a broad spirit, a healthy 


Necessarily, with this training the addition ing to larger knowledge and fuller interest in the | body, an efficient will. 


to the resources of life is continuous. Every | 


highest ; with friendships abundant and satisfy- 


She may become a scholar, a business woman, 


study adds a vista to the life of the mind, new ing—all the whirl of activities imaginable where | a philanthropist, a social force, a wife and 


suggestions of knowledge, fresh interests to be | young and eager life is restrained only by natural | mother. 


pursued some day, facts that will come back 


limits of time and strength. 


But whatever she may be, the college 
has done its utmost if it has suceeeded in making 


most unexpectedly and happily in our hour of| This is certainly one of the most attractive | her first of alla woman of broad interests, well- 
need. } and most important phases of college life, to be | developed intellect, weli-balanced mind, and full 

I know, for example, one college girl who | encouraged and also limited, made as full as | of purpose to do her work better in and for the 
cares for a charming home and family, and finds | possible, but not al/—the result or accompaniment | world, whatever that work may be. 


recreation in the study of the habits of spiders, | 
and has made herself an authority on that | 
interesting subject. I recall another who adds 
to her home duties scientific and philosophical | 
studies which have given her name a place in | 
the leading reviews of Europe and America. | 
These are not teachers, but women who out of 
college have brought interests that have broad- | 
ened all life for them and their homes; and) 
illustrations might be multiplied without number 
to show how lives have been enriched by the | 
suggestions of these college class-rooms.. 
As one advances in college, and begins to deal | 
with the great questions of economics, philosophy, | 
science, history, literature, the resources of life 
are multiplied rapidly, and the college begins to | 
give the rewards of culture to those who have | 
gained the earlier training; but only begins. | 
Much as the student gains from college study, | 
and inestimably precious as the mere knowledge 
is, the chief result, intellectually, is the steadying | 
and training of all the mental powers, the render- | 
ing them fit to respond to her calls, and then the | 
great outlook over the field of knowledge, which 
shall abide ever as a blessed and inspiring vision, 
whether she be able to follow the beckoning of | 
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HAD been on the trail of a big elephant | 
nearly all day, and an eventful day it was. | 


The elephant had escaped by swimming the 
River Shinko, and we were near the Gubboo 
country. 

The Gubboo were not reliable. They were 


scholarship, or whether in the toils of the world’s | likely to mistake a Zanda native for an elephant 
work she keeps the vision only as the savior of | and fill him full of spears; and as the white men 
her soul from the bondage of the sordid and the | were friends of the Zandas, they would probably 


one of my men discovered something else up a 
small tree, and they all made a seramble for it. 
As quick as one would get nearly out of reach, 
the others would haul him down. One of them 
spied another means to the same end, climbed a 
tree near by, and went to filling his shoulder 
sack with something—I could not distinguish 
what it was. 

These occurrences were frequent in the African 


common. 

But the college never forgets that the student 
is not all mind. It would be hard indeed to 
forget that, and the multiplicity of the interests 
of the young woman are sure to prevent the 
growth of any such opinion. Now it has not 
always been true that women have appreciated 


| the conditions of good health, and one great 


service of the woman’s college has been its 
insistence on exercise and general care of the 
body. Mens sana in corpore sano has been 
its motto from the start. 

Exercise has been compulsory in most, if not 
all, of our women’s colleges. The girls are not 
allowed to forget that they owe it alike to the 
world and to themselves to be as wellas possible. 
Not only, therefore, are gymnasia sustained, 
with all modern methods and apparatus, but 
athletic fields, skating-ponds, all that can attract 
to exercise and encourage physical vigor. 

If one could look over the basket-ball field and 


be served in the same way, so that watching | bush. Themen were always making little expe- 
the Gubboo was as important as tracking the | ditions of their own after some wild fruit or nuts, 
ejephant. barks of the trees, leaves or something else, and 
On the trail my men had come across a fine | all I could do was to scold and threaten ; so there 
| bed of mushrooms. I had an elephant’s foot, | I was, scolding like a sailor, trying to get my 
|from the hunt of the day before, cooking at | men started again. 
| camp, and mushroom sauce goes well with that | At last, when they had gathered all of the 
| dish. As I had also run across the wild olive, | available fruit, they reluctantly came down from 
called by the natives “saffo,” and from which for | the tree and tried to make peace with me by 
hundreds of years they have been extracting oil, | dividing their spoils. 
| I invented a good mayonnaise. The flavor of | The fruit was a little berry, much the color, 
this oil was delicious. size and shape of our American cranberry. It 
While my men were gathering mushrooms I | grew on a vine with small leaves, that wound 
was taking a rest near by. Suddenly one of the | about the tree and covered all the branches. It 
men yelled, “Nyssa! Nyssa!’ (A snake!) and had a rather insipid taste, and I knew many 
soon we were all looking at a big spotted viper | wild fruits I liked much better. 
in the mushroom bed. I placed the butt end of | The natives did not seem to eat many, and 
my gun on it gently, yet firmly enough to hold | after three or four I was perfectly satisfied. 
the snake down. My! but it was vicious, and; The men were laughing and talking away to 
struck at the stock as if it meant to annihilate it. | each other, and every once in a while shook their 
It proved to be an Egyptian cobra, but it would | heads toward me, and seemed to be having a 





after life; now are born the ideals which form | See the enthusiasm of the classes ranged under | not dilate its throat, although 1 tickled the end | good joke. They lost all track of the elephant, 
the scholar, the active business manager, the | their colors and their leaders, and note the earnest | of its nose repeatedly with a branch. Finally I | and I was very angry, for it had large feet, we 
administrator, the broad man or woman who | interest in the game, one would be sure that the | killed it, with the intention of putting it into | could see from the tracks, and left a very clear 
| alcohol for my collection. 

| After gathering a quantity of the mushrooms, 


turns with well-rounded life and formed energies | 
toward any task the world may impose, and any | 


outdoor life draws the college girl. 
But, better, go to the lake and see the skaters ; 


trail. 
The natives crashed through the bush, and 























seemed to be hunting for everything besides the 
trail. At last one of them, who had gone off into 
the woods alone, called to my other men, and 
instantly there was a wild break in his direction. 

Something was up, and I followed to see what 
they were doing. What was my disgust, after a 
craw] through the thick brush, to find my men 
picking and devouring great quantities of rubber 
vine fruit! 

The rubber vine has a fruit that looks very 
much like a small orange. One of them makes a 
mouthful. After breaking the shell there lies 
exposed a mass of large seeds. 

These seeds are covered with a whitish, thick, 
rubbery substance that is sourer than anything 
I know. I did not like them and would never 
touch them; and now to have my men be so 
demoralized as to leave a fine elephant’s trail to 
eat such fruit! 

They brought me a great quantity of the 
nicest fruit they could find, and coaxed me to 
taste it, saying: 

“ Demba creecy mohonhoh occo enyony 
migny.” (Eat one, they are very good.) 

Then they would bury their rows of shiny 
white teeth in the sour fruit, and seem so 
delighted and overflowing with good nature that 
my wrath at last evaporated, and I bowed to 
the inevitable. 

At the first bite I was astonished, pricked up 
my ears, opened my eyes and smacked my lips 
with wonder; then took another bite, scarcely 
believing my senses. Then I threw the fruit 
away, and broke open another and another. 
They were all alike. 

I went to the vine. It was the same I had 
been acquainted with ever since my first visit to 
Africa, and I knew it for its proverbial sourness ; 
this same rubber vine now gave 
fruit that was as sweet as it had 
been sour before. 

I looked about to find another 
vine, — there are several varie- 
ties, all sour,—and I soon found 
another kind. I tasted it. It 
was as sweet as the other. What 
a mystery! Had this fruit sud- 
denly turned sweet, after being ~ 
sour for centuries? Or was it 
possible there was such a great 
difference in this part of the 
country ? 

The natives were watching 
me, and when I looked at them 
they were laughing and enjoying 
the joke hugely, all to them- 
selves. I asked them why they 
were so amused, and they said, 
“Vacca, ketta ketta.” (Wait 
a little.) 

Some of them had left us, and 
in a few moments they returned, 
bringing several varieties of wild, 
sour fruit. 

To my astonishment it was all 
sweet. Had all the sour fruit 
turned sweet? Or were we in 
an enchanted place? Had the 
Garden of Eden stood here? 
What strange discovery was I 
now to make? 

At last one of my natives 
produced the small, cranberry- 
like fruit and said, “Malinga na 
kaky cetta mundimbo peppy.” 
(It was not the rubber-tree, but 
the small fruit that caused the 
phenomenon.) They avowed, 
“Everything sour would now 
taste sweet !’” 

I wondered what kind of a 
fairy tale this was. Was I to eat a berry and 
have my taste inverted, turned wrong side out ? 
Were sour things to taste sweet and sweet things 
sour forever? How would my elephant’s foot, 
mayonnaise and mushrooms taste when I re- 
turned to camp? 

Hours passed, and every once in a while I 
tasted the rubber fruit and all other edible stuff 
1 could find in the forest, only to discover the 
same inversion of taste, until I became very 
much worried. It was a real fairy tale worked 


‘ out in earnest. 


To all the questions I asked, however, the 
natives would answer only by saying»repeatedly, 
“Vacca.” (Wait.) 

Near sunset I arrived at camp, and found my 
servants had dinner all ready. I was almost 
famished, and yet afraid toeat. - 

I took a taste of the mayonnaise, and to my 
horror it was sweet! My elephant’s foot—O 
ye powers !|—was also sweet. 

The water was the only thing that tasted 
natural. I was thankful for that, and went to 
bed wondering if I were dreaming. 
felt like pinching myself to see if I were real. 
Everything seemed so strange! 

In the morning I tasted things with keen 
curiosity, and to my infinite relief I found they 
tasted natural. 

Experiment proved that after eating two or 
three of these little berries, the taste of every- 
thing that was sour was changed, so that fruits 
tasted just as sweet as formerly they had tasted 
sour, 

My mayonnaise had vinegar in it, and I had 
used vinegar on the elephant’s foot. Consequently 
it tasted sweet. All fruits tasted sweet according 
to the quantity of acid in them. I also found 
that the “enchantment” wore off in from four to 
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five hours. The natives eat these berries when- 
ever they can get them, and then eat the 
exceedingly sour rubber fruit with great relish. 


OE YORK’S boy was waiting 
J for Sam at the four corners, 
and beguiling the time by 
playing “knife.” He had success- 
fully “driven the cow to market,” 
when Sam clambered over the stone 
wall, cautiously easing his bare feet 
on the nubbles of the big rocks. 

“] was getting ’most afraid they 
wouldn’t let you off,” said Joe 
York’s boy, wiping the damp soil 
from the edge of his knife by strop- 
ping it on the tough sole of his bare 
foot. 

“Dad did give me kind of a scare 
this morning,” replied Sam. “He 
said he didn’t see how that garden 
was goin’ to stand it another day. 
Said the weeds was thicker’n old Tilly’s whis- 
kers. Said he guessed him and me would make 
believe they was English soldiers, and celebrate 
this Fourth by slingin’ ’em galley-west. I teased 
off after a while. But it gave dad a good chance 
to pirch me when I asked him for some change.” 

“What did you get ?”” asked Joe York’s boy. 

“Tad gave me ten cents, and mum put in eight 
more from her hen money,’’ Sam replied. 

“I’ve got a quarter,” said Joe York’s boy, 
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with the unmistakable pride of opulence in his 
tone. 

“?Tain’t so awful much more than I’ve got,” 
remarked Sam, a bit resentfully, shaking the 
coppers and the dime out of a dingy purse. 
“There’s one thing about it, a Fourth of July 
celebration ain’t like a circus. You see the 
whole show for nothin’. I’ve got enough for a 
bunch of crackers and a bunch of torpedoes, and 
the rest I shall spend on bananas. What more 
do you want than that?” 

“Well, that’s all you do want,” Joe York’s 
boy said, consolingly. “I shall buy some 
molasses corn-cake, but I’ll divide up with you 
even on it.’ 

The two boys started out on the dusty high- 
way, the early sun behind them, their bare feet 
spatting up the dust as they trudged along. 

“Are you goin’ into anything to-day?” Joe 
York’s boy asked. 

“Don’t believe I dast to, up in that big city 
place,” Sam said, hesitatingly. “Don’t seem ’s 
if a fellow from down in the country would stand 
much show. Have you seen the bills? What is 
there going to be ?” 
| “There’s ’most everything,” Joe York’s boy 
explained. ‘“‘There’s a tub race and potato race 
| and sack race, and three-legged race and all that 
| kind of thing. But the fellow that drives that 
cracker team down this way was telling my folks 
that the only thing they’re talking about up to 
town is the ‘greasy pig’ race.’’ 

Sam sniffed disdainfully. 





| 


“Seem ’s if they 


must be kind of hard up for excitement,” he 
continued. 

“As the cracker man was telling it to pa, 
they’ve never had a greasy pig race before. 
Ther’s an old fellow that’s kind of hermit-like 
who lives down on the pool road, and he’s got 








. . STATESMAN JOKING JIM ROBBINS.”’ 


Their palm wine is much better after eating 
this fruit, which, in fact, may often be made to 
take the place of sugar. 





the curiousest lot of hogs that you 
ever heard tell of. He was in the 
army, and he brought back home 
some of them Georgy straddlers, 
them ‘razor-backs,’ as they call ’em. 
He’s bred ’em and let ’em run loose 
in a big pasture, and the cracker 
man was telling that they’re just like 
hound dogs, with just about as much 
meat on ’em. 

“So the fellows that had charge 
“of getting up the celebration,” con- 
tinued Joe York’s boy, “thought 
*twould be a great idea to have a 
greasy pig race with one of Jokin’ 
Jim’s pigs. It seems that the hook- 
and-ladder boys got to talkin’ the 
thing over with the hose-reel boys, 
and they kind of got to twittin’ each other, so the 
cracker man was tellin’. One crowd got to 
throwin’ up at the other crowd that tother crowd 
didn’t have the legs to catch that pig. Guess 
they’ve got pretty well fussed up, ’cause the 
cracker man was sayin’ that each side had told 
off their best men to go into the thing. And all 
the business men up and down the street have 
pooled in and made up a prize of a hundred 
dollars that will go to the man that catches that 
pig. Ginger! Don’t [ wish I 
was a man!” 

“Think of gettin’ rich all in 
a minute just by catchin’ a 
pig!’ added Sam, his eyes 
big with the excitement of his 
imagination. 

“How much of a pile of 
money do you suppose that 
would make in one-dollar 
bills?” asked Joe York’s boy. 

“TI don’t know. Let’s pick 
leaves and see.” 

So they crouched behind a 
stone wall away from the 
gentle swirl of the morning 
breeze and carefully piled up 
one hundred maple leaves, 
green from the tree. 

“Cracky!’”’ ejaculated Sam. 
“Think of having every one of 
them a real dollar, and one 
hundred cents in every dollar! 
Take a fellow all his life to 
spend it, wouldn’t it—’less he 
was dreadful reckless ?” 

“?Less he bought a bicycle 
or suthin’ like that with it,” 
said Joe York’s boy. 

Then the youngsters, their 
faces flushed with dreams of 
wealth, trudged away toward 
the distant city, discussing 
projects as rosy as the flush of 
morning behind them. 

Eight miles of winding 
country highway, moist, dim, 
odorous woods, and then they 
topped the great hill that over- 
looked the city. To their ears 
came the snap, snap of torpe- 
does, the plur-r-r of crackers, 
and the heavier detonations, 
| bunched or scattered, of firearms. Faintly and 

spasmodically through all ran the melody of 
| distant bands of music. Before, the boys had 
| travelled leisurely; but now, with the sudden, 
exciting feeling that they were missing great 
spectacles, they broke into a run, and ten 
minutes later, breathless, flushed and perspiring, 
were in the center of the mob that pressed 
around the square through which the parade of 
fantastics was to march. 

At two o’clock they were back there with 
throngs that packed the square with an undu- 
lating mass of color. Windows were full of 
heads. All the fences, railings and door-steps 
were occupied. 

In the center of the square a large space had 
been roped off. But the throngs, pressing up 
behind, drove the inner cordon of the populace 
in on the ropes, and down went the frail barriers. 
All the police force of the city was required to 
drive back the people. 

In the midst of this excitement a mighty shout 
rose on one of the side streets. Sam and his 
companion, taking advantage of the confusion 
the police had created in the mob, and afraid of 
the waving clubs, wriggled through the mass 
of humanity in the direction of the new clamor. 
Slowly, slowly as the people were parted to give 
room for his turnout, “Joking Jim” Robbins 
drove through in the direction of the square. In 
a bunting-bedecked crate on his big farm wagon 
was the hero of the day—the razor-backed shoat. 

The people divided just in front of the old 
mare’s nose, and were sucked in again behind 
the rear wheels. Robbins, who was known 
locally as “the statesman from Oak Ridge,” wore 
an old-fashioned stovepipe hat. He grinned 
amiably to right and left as the people cheered. 

























figure. -The initiated knew that behind this 
supremely atrocious mask was one of the bright 
young lawyers of the city, who had consented to 
introduce Robbins and the shoat. And when at 
last the rumbling old wagon had been safely 
brought into the roped-off arena, the speaker 
stood up on the crate. 

“Fellow citizens,” he shouted, “I now intro- 
duce to your attention Statesman Joking Jim 
Robbins, the justly celebrated fancier of porcine 
fleetness, who cares not for the fleshly but the 
fugacious! He breeds to the athletic rather than 
to the appetizing.” 

The crowd shouted in an ecstasy of mirth. 

“Next,” continued the orator, “I will respect- 
fully call your attention to the shoat. | am 
privately informed by Mr. Robbins that for three 
weeks this bristly greyhound has been taking a 
special course of feeding. His diet has been 
hulled corn, slippery-elm and hasty pudding. 
He is now guaranteed to be slippery as an eel, 
agile as a pickerel. Up to this time his racing 
lines have been concealed. You may now gaze 
on him. He is in the pink of condition, and if 
diet and pedigree count for anything, he will give 
the Belford fire department the biggest wrestle 
of their lives.’ 

The mask sat down. Robbins stuck his whip 
under his arm and clambered stiffly down from 
the seat of the wagon. The crowd came pressing 
about the door of the crate. 

The big city marshal fought and shouted, 
coaxed and threatened. Sam and Joe York’s 
boy had been pushed forward in the first line. 
Now, when they saw the policemen coming, they 
closed their gaping mouths and sought safety. 
The struggling mob kept treading on their bare 
feet. They could not endure the agony of 
dodging back through those trampling people, 
so both made a sudden duck and ran under Jim 
Robbins’s farm wagon. They sat down on the 
cobblestones, and the policemen, who were busy 
with the refractory throngs, did not disturb these 
two unobtrusive country youngsters. 

With the assistance of two policemen Robbins 
lowered the crate to the ground, unfastened the 
hasp of the crate door, and pulled the animal out 
into the sunshine by means of the halter fastened 
securely to his head. 

The pig-fancier made a hitchweight of the 
policeman, handing him the end of the halter. 
Then Robbins lifted a pail of grease slush from 
his wagon and began to swab the mixture on the 
animal. The shoat resented this treatment. He 
dodged and ran in a circle about the policeman. 
The officer, fearing for his new blue uniform, 
kept the squealing pig at a distance as best he 
could. Robbins pursued, still slopping on the 
grease with unsparing hand. 

Finally Robbins grabbed the rope near the 
pig’s head, and sopping up a great handful of 
grease, began to shampoo the animal’s chin 
briskly. The shoat immediately ceased his 
struggles and stood, his eyes blinking with 
appreciative placidity. 

As he rubbed the pig’s chin, Robbins looked 
down across the arena to see that all was in 
readiness. The committee, two aldermen and 
three members of the city council, were standing 
inside the rail at the foot of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment. 

Down at one side of the arena were ten men 
wearing new brown overalls. On the other side 
were ten men clad in new blue overails. These 
were the hook-and-ladder and the hose -reel 
pig -catchers, respectively. At the crack of a 
revolver Robbins was to loose the halter, and the 
contestants were to dash out and struggle for the 
pig. Of course the contest had been declared 
open to all comers, but by tacit agreement all 
aspirants except the rival fire-fighters were 
keeping out. 

“Say when you are ready, Mr. Robbins!” 
shouted one of the committee, his revolver point- 
ing upward. 

“Just a second,” replied Robbins. He gave 
the shoat a final douse with the remainder of 
the contents of the pail. Then he loosened the 
halter to make ready for the final slip. Just as 
the revolver cracked he slapped the pig smartly 
on its flank, and freed the rope. With‘a yell 
that sounded shrilly above the clamor of the 
crowd, the twenty men started for the pig. 

By those who had expended any thought on 
the matter, it had been expected that the animal 
would run down across the square in the direction 
in which he had been headed by Robbins. But 
pigs never run in the direction that is marked 
out for them. 

The shoat, with slipperiness dripping from 
his black sides, and still tingling from his slap, 
whirled and struck across the square in the 
direction of the spectators. With the gallantry 
of sex, the men had given up first place to the 
feminine spectators. All the maids and matrons 
of Belford were out in holiday attire, and there 
were no prettier gowns anywhere in town than 
in the spot that was attacked by the shoat. 

Swip-p-p! He went through. Women shrieked 
and men howled. But with rasping squeals 
the pig kept on. Upon dimity, lawn, muslin, 
furbelows and flounces he wiped his lank sides. 
Against carefully creased trousers he rubbed 
himself in his flight. Never was greased pig 
cleaned so expensively. And never, . perhaps, 
did a “lower animal’? wreak a fairer revenge on 
his tormentors. 

After him came tumbling into the frantic 
crowd those twenty men who were intent on pork 


On the seat beside Robbins was a fantastic | and careless of opposing barriers. The man who 
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caught that pig would find it worth one hundred 
dollars, and more glory than he could manage. 
The scramble became a carnival of uproar. In 
the center of the great throng there developed a 
tossing, tumbling whirlpool of humanity. Here 
the pig had been run down. 

The maelstrom revolved about him. Legs and 
arms waved over the wriggling mass. The 
spectators were fighting to get away from the 
unctuous object of attack. The contestants were 
struggling tooth and nail to get at him. Occa- 
sionally a woman escaped, half-fainting and with 
her torn hat hanging over her ears. Men came 
fighting out, saying dreadful things about their 
ruined trousers. 

Several of the pig-catchers staggered away 
from the press, holding their heads. The strug- 
gle over the shoat had developed into a sharp 
contest between the rival fire companies. First 
one side would get the pig by the leg, and then 
the others would seize him around the dripping 
body and drag him through another portion of 
the crowd. Finally the officers went plunging 
into the throng to break up the fight. Then 
there were other things to think about besides 
the pig. ‘ 

The animal took advantage of this diversion 
and scuttled out of the press. No one cared to 
stophim. The shoat whirled about in the square 
a few times, and then, spying the wagon, made 
for it as for a haven. 

Joe York’s boy and Sam had crouched there 
during all the riot, their eyes as big as butter- 
plates, their jaws hanging down like the tail-board 
of Robbins’s wagon. 

“Jumped-up jiminy!”’ screamed Joe York’s 
boy. “He’s comin’ right at us, Sam!” 

As he shouted he leaped to his feet. But 
his head came tunk! against the rear axle of 
Robbins’s wagon. 

He fell back, half-stunned for the instant. 
Sam was sitting with his legs curled under him, 
and the onslaught of the shoat was so sudden he 
had no time to get out of the way. He simply 
threw out his arms, and the pig came into them. 
But the youngster was no match for the frantic 
animal. Sam/’s clutch hardly checked him. Yet 
the boy hung on. 

As the pig ran out from under the wagon, Sam 
threw one leg across his back, and hanging thus 
against the pig’s side, with his arms around the 
slippery neck, he went riding away. Most of 
the crowd had rushed to the other side of the 
square to watch the rough-and-tumble, and 
therefore the way of escape was nearly clear. 
One or two men made clutches at the hog, but 
his slimy body offered no hold. 

Behind came running a mass of men and boys. 
Fighting his way to the lead was Joe York’s 
boy, screaming as he ran: 

“Cling tohim, Sam! Cling to him!” 

When the pig turned the first corner the 
lusty, barefooted country boy led the chase, his 
excitement and interest lending him wings. At 
the next turn the river was in sight. The street 
ran down to a lumber wharf. 

As the shoat went laboring through the chips 
and the refuse of the deserted wharf, Sam 
dropped to his knees and let himself be dragged 
while, with set teeth and strained face, he tried 
to stop the animal. 

But it was of no use. The shoat, maddened 
by the yells behind, kept on; and before Sam 
realized the situation, both of them went over 
the edge of the wharf into the river. Not five 
feet behind was Joe York’s boy. Without 
hesitation he splashed in, feet first. He did 
not propose to desert his companion at this 
juncture. 

For boys who had been in swimming every 
day since the water had lost its winter chill, the 
situation had no terrors. Sam, to be sure, had 
been taken a bit by surprise and swallowed some 
water. He came up first, choking and splutter- 
ing. Then right beside him bobbed up the 
familiar face of Joe York’s boy, his hair as 
smooth as the husk on a coconut. Between 
them was the shoat. 

The animal, “whoofing’”’ the water away from 
his nose, began swimming swiftly along the line 
of wharves, and the boys, with the excitement of 
the chase still animating them, kept by his side. 
Pouring from all the streets that led to the wharf 
came the citizens, men and women. Many of 
the more active persons ran along the edge of 
the wharf, over joists and timbers, and shouted 
encouragement. 

At last Joe York’s boy spied a narrow space 
between two wharves where a roadway came 
down from a livery-stable. It was a landing 
where the carriages were washed. 

“Steer him, steer him, Sam!” he gasped. As 
Sam splashed along he kept cuffing his wet hand 
against the snout of the shoat. Slowly the 
swimming porker swung about, and in another 
thirty seconds he and the boys scrambled, drip- 
ping and breathless, up the pebbly beach. 

At the edge of the water both the boys leaped 
upon the exhausted animal and held him. When 
the vanguard of the mob came storming down 
through the livery-stable, the youngsters were 
squatting on the ground, holding the shoat by 
his legs, which were jerking spasmodically and 
feebly. ‘ 

Then the crowd made way for a red-faced 
alderman, chairman of the committee on pig race, 
who came down the roadway mopping the 
perspiration from his brow. 

“Did we catch him fair?” asked Sam. 
The red-faced alderman patted each boy on the 
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shoulder. 
of the whole Belford Fourth of July celebration !’’ 
he shouted. Then he straightened up and said 
to the crowd: 

“T appoint one of these boys honorary member 
of the Belford Blues, Hook-and-Ladder team. 
I appoint tother boy honorary member of the 
Alert Hose-Reel team. Now, youngsters, come 





“Tt was the great and crowning feature | up to the city hall and get fifty dollars apiece and 


the freedom of the city from the mayor.’’ 

Back into the main square of Belford marched 
two dripping, barefooted boys, occupying the 
place of honor right behind the Belford Brass 
Band, and the mayor made a speech to them. 


Then the prize was paid over into their trembling | 


hands in one-dollar bills. 





BOUT fifteen years ago I was deputy 
collector of customs in one of the shore 
districts of Maine. Four shipyards lay in 

my territory, and as acting surveyor I was 
obliged to measure any vessels that might be 
built there. This might seem to be a very brief 
and simple task; there is, however, a great deal 
of detail in the work, for Uncle Sam is extremely 
particular about the dimensions and tonnage of 
the vessels that fly his flag. 

One of these shipyards was in the town adjoin- 
ing that in which I lived, and at the end of a long 
point fully a mile from any house. In the month 
of September, six weeks after my appointment, 
it fell to me to measure a four-masted schooner, 
fast nearing completion in this yard. 

I arrived in the town by stage at eight o’clock 
one cool evening, and spent the night at the 
single small hotel. The next morning I engaged 
the owner of a horse and wagon to take me 
down to the vessel, and hold one end of the 
measuring tape while I got the various dimen- 
sions. 

It was a long day’s work for two men. I 
returned to the hotel for dinner, and then rode 
down again with my assistant to finish the job. 
Our hardest and longest task was in the hold. 
This we were obliged to divide into sections, 
and each section had to be measured several 
times. We did not get through below until half 
an hour after the men working on the houses 
and rigging had “knocked off” for the night. 

It would have taken, perhaps, an hour to 
finish, and I wanted to bring the matter to a 
close then and there. But my helper, whose 
zeal had evidently been flagging the latter part 
of the afternoon, absolutely refused to remain 
longer. There was to be a political rally in the 
town hall that evening, and he wanted to get 
through his work at home in time to attend it. 

Had it not been growing dark so rapidly I 
would have waited and completed the work 
alone, but I saw that before the last measure- 
ments could be taken a lantern would be needed. 
So it seemed best to me to go back to the hotel 
for supper, and come down again later. I could 
not wait until the next morning, as I should then 
be obliged to take the early stage for home. 

After supper | tried to engage a man or boy to 
go back with me to the vessel, but not one could 
I get ; everybody was going to the rally. At last 
I borrowed a lantern of the landlord, and started 
off alone. He told me that the night-watchman 
at the yard was an old, half-crazy fisherman, and 
advised me to make myself known to him before 
going on board the schooner, as he always carried 
a double-barreled shotgun when on guard. 

My walk to the yard, although a lonely one, 
was not atall unpleasant. For the last half-mile 
the road wound through a heavy growth of 
maple and birch, but the full moon, which had 
just risen, gave me plenty of light. On reaching 
the schooner I looked about for the watchman, 
but he was nowhere in sight. Far out on the 
water a small boat was slowly moving in along 
the moon-path, and I judged that it probably 








the goose-flesh, came a long-drawn wailing miau 


and the flash of two yellow eyes from the chip- 
pile. 

Forgetting how low the deck was, I leaped 
erect, struck my head against a beam, and, half- 
stunned, fell back on my lantern, smashing it to 
fragments and putting it out. Fora moment I 
lay without the power of thought. Then I raised 
myself on my hands and knees, and looked in 
the direction of the chips. About twenty feet 
away four yellow eyes glared into mine! 

Canada lynxes! I knew that one was occa- 
sionally shot in the woods of the county, but the 


hold of a vessel was the last place in which to | 


look for the animals. They had probably come 


out of the neighboring forest. the first of the 
evening, and wandered aboard in search of food. 
My courage came back a 


What was I to do? 







THEN, WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST WARNING, I GOT THE 
FRIGHT OF MY LIFE. 


little as I realized that, unless cornered, the beasts 
probably would not attack me. Still they were 
very unpleasant companions in such narrow 
quarters, and I did not care to approach the hatch 
while they were in their present position. 

One of my hands touched an iren wedge. I 
raised this, balanced it for a moment, and 
launched it at the eyes. The pandemonium that 
followed nearly frightened me out of my wits. 
The place seemed alive with snarling, screeching, 
spitting devils. When mattérs calmed down a 


contained the missing man. I did not wait for | bit, the two pairs of yellow eyes glared steadily 


him, but set to work at once. 


through the darkness between me and the 


Soon all the measurements were taken except | hatch! 


those of the after deck. Lighting my lantern 


There the two lynxes crouched, side by side, 


carefully to avoid danger of fire, I went down | with the breath hissing between their teeth. 


into the lazaretto, and then into the cabin. A 
few minutes sufticed for these, and only the poop 
forward of the cabin was left. 

As I came out of the after companionway and 
went forward over the house with my lantern, [ 
heard a shout from the water, and saw the boat 
coming rapidly in only a few hundred feet away. 


| 


| 








The only weapon I had was a pocket-knife | 


with a four-inch blade. Although this would 


have been practically useless in a scrimmage, I | 


opened it and held it in my hand, mechanically 
feeling the edge to comfort myself a little. 

The two cats now began to promenade up and 
down, fifteen feet away, turning in their beat 


I was so nearly through that I felt it better to | with the regularity of sentinels, and all the while 


finish first, and afterward explain why I was | keeping their eyes fastened on me. 


there; so, without paying any attention to the | time they miaued together; and the way they 
man’s angry hail, I dropped down through the | ran up and-down the scale from low to high, and 


hatch and began to use my tape. 


The poop-deck, which I was now measuring, | under any other conditions. 


was a space about thirty feet wide, fourteen feet 
from bulkhead to cabin, and three feet ten inches 


| 


high. The iron water-tanks were placed, one on | 


each side of the cabin, cutting off all communi- | 


cation with the lazaretto. Hence the only exit 
was through the hatch. In the corner near by 
was a pile of chips and blocks, reaching almost 
to the deck-beams. 

I was glad when the last measurement was 
taken, for the cramped space between decks made 
it necessary for me to move about bent almost 
double. 

Kneeling in the corner farthest from the hatch, 
I recorded the figures in my note-book, slipped 
it into my pocket, took my lantern and turned to 
make my way out. 

Then, without the slightest warning, I got the 
fright of my life. 
knife-blade, making my hair bristle and raising 








from high to low, would have been interesting 
They varied from 
a thin, wailing soprano to a grum, angry bass 
that sent my heart up into my throat more than 
once during the performance. 

Then the promenade and music stopped, and 
they did a thing that made my scalp tingle and 
my teeth strike together in spite of myself. Each 
cat, first one and then the other, deliberately 
reared itself against an upright and sharpened 
its claws. I could hear the hard pine splinter 
under their muscular forearms. The animals 
did not’ lose sight of me during this process, 
for I could see the twin yellow eyes shining 
malignantly. 

Suddenly the beasts became quiet. 
footsteps on the gangplank, and then on the deck ; 
it was the watchman. As soon as I heard him 
come up on the poop, I shouted. The footsteps 


Piercing the darkness like a | stopped near the hatch. 


“Who are ye? What d’ye want here?” 


At the same | 
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growled the old man, in a very threatening tone. 
I explained as well as I could. But he did not 
believe me. 

“VY ou’re a thief !’”’ he muttered. “You’re tryin’ 
to rob the vessel. But ye didn’t reckon on old 
Sile. He’s got ye where the wool’s short; he’s 
goin’ to keep ye here till mornin’, and then he’ll 
hand ye over to the law, dead oralive. You stay 
down there. If you lift your head above the 
combin’s I’ll blow it off !’’ 

I argued, coaxed, threatened, but it did no 
good. I enlarged upon the subject of the lynxes, 
but he only cackled querulously and disdainfully. 
He seated himself on a carpenter’s chest beside 
the combings. The gun-butt rang on the deck, 
and I heard him cock both barrels. 

Then he began to complain to himself about 
his rheumatism and the trouble I was making by 
keeping him on deck all night instead of in the 
comfortable cabin. But he showed no signs of 
weakening. I can recommend him for a faithful 
watchman. 

But it was the lynxes themselves that finally 
solved my problem. During my colloquy with 
the old man they had been very silent and 
attentive. Probably they thought that we were 
both planning a scheme to attack them. They 
kept very close together, and I could tell by the 
position of their eyes that one was resting his 
head on the back of the other’s neck, as he stared 
at me. 

The moon was now well up in the eastern sky. 
As it rose over the end of the cabin it flung an 
oblong patch of light on the deck beneath the 
hatch. One of the cats slunk across the corner 





of this bright spot, 
and the watchman 
caught sight of it. 

“Got a dog with 

him!” I heard him 
mutter. 
In the dim light that now 
filled the whole poop I could 
see that both animals were 
getting ready to make a bolt 
through the opening. The 
old man’s ears were keen, 
and he must have heard 
something that made him 
suspicious. At any rate he 
stopped his complaining, and 
for two or three minutes not 
a sound was heard on the 
schooner. 

Then, on the edge of the patch of moonlight, I 
saw one of the lynxes crouching for a spring 
outside. His mate was close to him. The 
watchman must have looked down the hatchway 
just at that moment, for, as the animal sprang, 
one barrel of the gun roared. He missed, and 
the charge buried itself in the deck. The second 
cat followed the first through the smoke, and the 
old fellow lost his head and fired his other barrel. 

Now was my chance, before he had time to 
reload. I ran stooping to the hatch, popped my 
head through, and made a grab with both hands 
for the combings to swing myself up. In my 
hurry my left hand missed its hold, and I fell 
back. This literally saved my neck. 

Something sliced through the air and struck 
the combings; the watchman had thrown a 
broadax! Luckily for me it passed over my 
head ; luckily also he lost his balance, and came 
tumbling headlong into the hatch. 

Without waiting to see whether or not he had 
broken his neck, I swung myself up and dashed 
for the gangplank. I leaped the rail without 
touching it, barely missing a fall of thirty feet, 
rushed down the plank to the ground, and made 
up through the yard for the road. A few hundred 
feet before me I saw the two lynxes scampering 
for the woods, evidently as badly frightened as 
I was, and as much relieved to get away from 
the vessel. On the edge of the clearing I looked 
back at the schooner, and caught a glimpse of a 
figure climbing slowly out of the hatch. So I 
knew that the watchman could not have been 
badly hurt. 

I hurried through the woods back to the hotel, 
and gained my room without being seen, as the 
rally was not yetover. 1 was not sorry to escape 
notice, for the front of my coat and waistcoat 
was filled with broken glass where I had fallen 
on the lantern; my hands were cut and bleeding, 


| and I had a big bump on the right temple, where 


I heard | 


my head had struck the deck-beam. 

I made myself as presentable as I could, 
settled with the landlord for his lantern, and 
left town on the early stage the next morning. 
Afterward I heard that the old watchman 
reported that he had driven off & thief with two 
bloodhounds, who was trying to rob the vessel. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ever did the world look more formidable than 
it does now to those young men and women 
who have finished school or college this month, 
and are just beginning to grapple with it. 
| en America’s natural advantages the tend- 
ency of the streams to flow southward rather 
than to the north is of great importance. A river 
which is frozen at the mouth while open and 
overflowing at its head waters is a particularly 
troublesome neighbor. ‘The whole history of this 
continent would have been different had the 
Mississippi found its outlet in Hudson Bay. 
hat a fine motto for a federation of nations 
this sentence from Washington’s letter to 
Rochambeau would make: “We have been con- 
temporaries and fellow laborers in the cause of 
liberty, and we have lived together as brothers 
should do in harmonious friendship.” It has 
already been used on the Rochambeau Monu- 
ment, and it describes the present relations 
between the United States and France, as well 
as those between Washington and Rochambeau. 


he gentle art of speeding a parting guest is 
not new. The story from Hertfordshire, as 
told in the “Victoria County History” series, 
reveals the method tried on King James I. 
Hunting had taken the place of state affairs in 
the monarch’s affections, and one morning a 
favorite hound was missing. The dog appeared 
the next day, bearing a message tied to his neek: 
“Good Mr. Jowler,— We pray you speak to 
the king for us (he hearing you every day and 
so doth not us) that it will please his Majesty 
to go back to London, for else the country 
will be undone, all our provisions spent already.” 
Perhaps we are coming to railways without 
rails. Several automobile owners in New 
York are planning to construct on Long Island 
fifty miles of road, to cross other roads above or 
below grade, so that they may have a free course 
on which to speed their machines, From running 
a single motor car on such a road to attaching 
one or more “trailers” is a short step, and the 
next leads to passenger and freight service. 
Even if special roads are not built for their 
accommodation, it is probable that automobile 
coach lines will be run as feeders to the steam or 
electric lines in districts where it would not pay 


to lay a track. 
MX impressive scene took place in a Roman 
Catholic church in Hazelton, Pennsylvania, 
one morning during the coal strike.. The priest 
preached an eloquent sermon on moderation to 
a large congregation of strikers. When he had 
finished he called upon all the men who were 
present to rise and take the oath of total absti- 
nence, to be kept so long as the strike should last. 
With almost no hesitation every man in the 
congregation took the oath, and afterward signed 
the pledge. It was a bit of genuine public service 
on the part of the priest which ought not to be 
forgotten, and a service no Jess important to the 
men themselves, who evidently so accepted it. 
a difference between a home and an 
institution—that is, most institutions—was 
indirectly brought out at a recent meeting of the 
ministerial league in a New England city. The 
league was addressed by the president of a 
woman’s union which has founded a home for 
working girls. That wise woman told the as- 
sembled ministers that one room in the new house 
is set apart for “sessions of courting,” where the 
girls are permitted to receive calls from men 
friends. She reported that the “courting room” 
is often engaged for weeks ahead. The ministers 
laughed, but they also applauded this triumph of 
human nature over old-fashioned institution rule 
and routine. 


hen the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Robert S. McCormick as ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary the United States was repre- 
sented abroad by seven diplomatic agents of that 
rank. The other ambassadors are in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico and 
Russia. Mr. McCormick has been serving as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
in Vienna, and Austria-Hungary has been 
represented here by a minister of similar rank. 
This minister is to be made an ambassador soon. 
Indeed, the State Department had to be assured 
that the Austrian legation was to be made an 
embassy before the President was authorized by 
law to nominate an ambassador to Austria. 
C* interesting result of the Chinese imperial 
edict, issued about a year ago, directing 
that a certain number of the sons of Manchus 
and Mongols shall be educated abroad, is the 
increased demand in China for Mandarin Bibles. 
The Rey. Dr. John R. Hykes, agent in Shanghai 
of the American Bible Society, calls attention to 
the fact that there is a remarkable movement 
on the part of some of the highest officials in the 
land to make a retranslation or revision of the 
Bible, with a view to putting it into what they 
consider a more worthy literary form; and the 
work is already in progress, with imperial 
sanction. In view of the great reverence which 
the Chinese have for literature in itself, this 
movement seems important. It should help to 


acquaint the official class, at least, with the 
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Scriptures, and so remove the misunderstanding 
of Christianity and the prejudices against it. 
Doctor Hykes also says: “ We issued more 
Mandarin Bibles in the last three months of 
1901 than would have been considered ample 
stock for eight years a decade ago.” 


om the popular bandmaster, was sum- 

moned to play before King Edward VII. 
After his men had rendered various selections he 
spoke a quiet word of command, and ‘“The Star- 
Spangled Banner” rang out. At the first note 
of it the king rose, and the whole brilliant 
audience followed his example. Our American 
folk may learn a lesson even from a king. It is 
no true democracy that tries to demonstrate its 
worth by a display of bad manners. Wherever 
our national air is played or wherever our flag 
waves, there hats should come off and a salute be 
given. Girls ought to devise a graceful gesture 
of respect. Boys have theirs prescribed for them. 
On such marks of reverence patriotism thrives, 
and there will never come a day when a republic 
can live without vital patriotism. 
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FOR EVERY AGE. 


There still is need of martyrs and apostles, 
There still are texts for never-dying song. 
¢ James Russell Lowell. 
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UNCLE SAM AS A BUSINESS MAN. 
ew questions arise in Congress more per- 
F sistently than this: whether a certain | 
work shall be undertaken by the govern- | 
ment or by “private enterprise.” One year the 
dispute is over the printing of postage-stamps ; 
should they be printed at the government printing- 
office, or should the stamps be made by an| 
engraving company? Another time the question | 
concerns the laying of an ocean cable; should 
the government or some stock company do it? 
Recently there has been a controversy regarding | 
the proposal to build war-ships in the navy- | 
yards, instead of letting them out to regular | 
ship-builders by contract. 

Some persons are by theory committed to the 
government plan ; they would have the railroads 
and telegraphs, like the post-office, operated by 
the government. In New Zealand, they point 
out, the government does almost everything, from 
lending money to paying old-age pensions. 
Completely carried out, this policy is usually 
described as “‘state socialism.” 

Public men who oppose this tendency and who 
try to keep Uncle Sam from undertaking, as 
they say, too many things, argue that everything 
which the government does for itself costs more 
than if it were done by private enterprise, and 
that the taxpayers have to make up the difference. 
The post-office, for example, is operated at a loss, 
whereas private companies do similar business 
at equally low rates at a profit. 

As a business man, Uncle Sam has some strong 
points and some weak ones. He can buy sup- 
plies cheaply, because he is a large cash customer ; 
he does not have to advertise his wares, and he 
is sure of his market. He usually blots out 
competition. His greatest difficulty comes in a 
seeming inability to utilize low-priced labor for 
low-grade work —a result of the political influ- 
ences that affect the retention and promotion of | 
employés. Managers, moreover, are not so 
economical of the nation’s money as they would 
be of that taken from their own pockets. 
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WORKING THEIR WAY. 


y the time this issue of The Companion 
shall be in print an American army 
larger than the regular forces of the 

United States will have been mobilized, equipped 
and despatched to its field of operations: the 
great army of young men and young women who 
are “working their way” through college. To 
them the “long vacation’’ is a strenuous season. 

People who spend their summers at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains sometimes infer that 
the number of those who earn the money for 
their own education must be lessening. They 
see fewer student waiters than in former years, 
but they mistake a change in the channel for the 
failure of the stream itself. 

The field of student industry has broadened, 
until now a bare list of the occupations open to 
these ambitious seekers after knowledge would 
occupy more space than this article. 

The summer hotel is still a profitable field, nor 
has the time-honored business of canvassing lost 
its hold. There may be fewer agents for books 
and crayon enlargements of the family photo- 
graphs, but there are more venders of the little 
household articles which Yankee ingenuity is 
constantly inventing. Vacation schools, them- 
selves a modern invention, increase the demand 
for teachers. The extension of the electric 
railroads and even new games add their quota to 
the possibilities. One of the railway companies 
in New York City maintains a school where 
college students are trained for the duties of the 
motor-man or conductor, and golf is a bonanza 
to young fellows who are not too proud to caddy. 
No young American who wants an education 
and can command his time need despair. 

It is a great advantage to American life that 
the chances are so numerous. Employer and 
employed alike are benefited. The work is 
usually done with intelligence and fidelity, and 


& 





it is no small part of education in itself. City 
boys who sell the patent combined pie-fork and 
knife-sharpener to farmers’ wives all summer 
will have something more than money in the fall ; 
and country boys who ring up fares on a city 
street-car will learn lessons not included in the 
most liberal college curriculum. 

It is in this army that “Captains of Industry” 
are trained. 

® © 
SUNBEAMS FOR THE OLD. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 
Edmund Waller. 


® © 


IN HONOR BOUND. 


recent novel represents a sweet and gracious 

girl as concealing the existence of a will, 

in order that she may herself inherit an 

estate, and thus provide for a sick and dependent 

mother. The author expects us to agree that the 

girl is a good girl, and that the generous impulse 
justifies itself in spite of the crime. 

It is a testimony to the healthy change of 
public sentiment in the last hundred years that 
reviewers and readers refuse to accept the author’s 
dictum in the matter. When a man does that 
sort of thing, we call him a scoundrel. Why not 
a woman? The defaulting bank cashier, who 
gave the proceeds of his first theft to the support 
of foreign missions, went, and deserved to go, to 
state prison, in spite of his religious impulse. 

Education is doing a notable work for women 
in inducing them to assume certain burdens 
which hitherto many of them have not deemed 
obligatory. That which men call business honor 
is one of these burdens. It is a responsible pos- 
session. It requires eternal vigilance. But it is 
worth having and keeping, for women as for 
men. 

® © 
RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


he immigration bill which the House of 
Representatives passed last month proposes 
to shut out anarchists, and also persons 

over fifteen years old who cannot read. 

Unfortunately, there is no sure way by which 
anarchists can be identified. Now and then the 
proposed prohibition might be enforced against 
some notorious representative of the class, but 
in general its chief service would be as an 
expression of the national detestation. 

As to illiterates, not every immigrant who 
cannot read is dangerous or burdensome. Some 
such persons have become useful citizens; but 
as a Class, they are a menace. Handicapped by 
their deficiencies in the competition with the more 
intelligent and energetic, they lose heart. Their 
tendency is to mass themselves in the great cities, 
and many of them become public burdens in 
the poorhouses, asylums and jails. 

The increasing volume of immigration makes 
this an urgent question. During the first four 
months of the present year immigration was 
more than one-half larger than in the correspond- 
ing period last year or the year before, and more 
than one-half of the immigrants are natives of 
the countries which furnish most illiterates. The 
United States cannot justly be charged with 
illiberality if it declines to go on trying to assimi- 
late the world’s ignorance at this rate. 
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CHURCH UNION AGAINST DIVORCE. 


here is a hopeful movement among Amer- 
ican churches for concerted action regard- 
ing divorce and remarriage. The Episcopal 
Church took the lead, and invited the Presbyte- 
rians to act with it. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly, at its meeting in New York, appointed 
a committee to confer and cooperate with the 
Episcopal committee, and with such committees 
as might be appointed by other churches. The 
special end in view is so to affect public opinion 
as to secure more strict divorce laws, and, if 
possible, uniform laws in the various States. 

Were the churches of this country to act 
together with real earnestness to accomplish 
this reforni, they would probably sueceed. The 
sacredness of marriage and the preservation of 
the family are religious and moral, as well as 
social, questions. Success would probably 
follow a united demand for better laws from the 
moral and religious forces of the community. 

It must be remembered, too, that the scandal 
of easy divorceS and swift remarriages is not 
wholly a matter of legislation. The churches 
and the clergy are not free from blame. Divorce 
for trivial causes or through collusion ought to 
carry with it a social and moral stigma. Parties 
to such divorces should be unable to find a 
reputable clergyman to remarry them, yet often 
they have experienced little difficulty. In order 
to produce the effect which is desired upon public 
opinion and upon legislation, the churches must 
themselves maintain a high standard. 
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OBVIOUS REMARKS. 


ome citizens of New York, according to a 
correspondent of the Sun of that city, are 
organizing a “Society for the Suppression 

of Obvious Remarks.” They think that “social 
intercourse will be greatly improved” if people 
will bind themselves to refrain from using certain 
well-known sayings, such as, “Is it hot enough 




















for you?”? “How well you are looking to-day!” 


“Isn’t she a sweet baby?” “The bride was 
charming.” 

Although they may not realize it, they are 
making a plea for originality, forgetting that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” Men are 
born, marry and die from one century to another, 
and rarely does one appear with a new idea. 
Even the jokes are old. If Adam did not make 
all of them, the rest came from the men who 
called him “grandfather.” 

It is not so easy to escape from the obvious as 
one might think, nor is it certain that escape is 
desirable. It is the obvious remark that paves 
the way to social intercourse. Without it men, 
and women, too,—for women are consummate 
artists in making obviousness seem the most 
brilliant originality,—would find it difficult to 
discover any common ground of interest. 

No, the obvious remarks do not need to be 
suppressed, although people may need cultivation 
in the art of using them. And the delights of 
social intercourse do not arise from brilliancy or 
originality in conversation so much as from the 
spirit of kindly sympathy behind even the most 
commonplace sayings. There are women who 
can say “Good morning” in such a way as to 
bring the very sunshine of heaven into the room. 
It would be wiser to form a “Society for the 
Cultivation of Good Cheer” than for the suppres- 
sion of obvious remarks. Indeed, if we could 
not make obvious remarks how many of us would 
say anything ? ae 


THE CONSUMMATE TRIUMPH. 


mong the great names of the nineteenth century 
none shines more honorably than that of the 
famous English surgeon, Sir James Paget. His 
tireless industry and perseverance, his patience 
and courage through the long years of poverty, 
his scorn of cheap cleverness, his love of wisdom, 
his tenderness to the poor and suffering, his loyalty 
to his friends and devotion to his family united in 
forming a character of rare strength and quality. 

Yet to those who knew him best his real great- 
ness was revealed, not when he stood at the height 
of his power, but when, old and helpless and 
suffering, he was fighting the last battle of life. 
He had won his way from obscurity to the first 
place in his profession. He had enjoyed an ideal 
home life, and counted some of the greatest per- 
sonages of England among his friends. 

Changes came at last. His wife, whose love 
had been his inspiration for fifty years, faded 
gently away. One after another his friends, too, 
crossed the unseen river. Bit by bit his life-work 
had to be laid aside; finally the physician whose 


- Skill had saved so many thousands of lives became 


himself a helpless invalid, waiting for death. 

He understood—the clear brain did not fail. 
But no one ever heard a word of complaint through 
all the years of that hard battle. This is his son’s 
tribute : 

“Though one wrote forever one could not 
describe the wonder of those last years of his life. 
One looks back at the infinite fulness and energy 
and strong will of his whole life, at his devotion to 
science, at his laborious practice, his hospitalities, 
his holidays, his keen love of art and his friend- 
ships, and it is impossible to measure the height 
to which through eighty years he rose that he 
might attain the consummate triumph of his final 
old age away from the world.” 

True greatness never happens. Man can conquer 
physical forces for succeeding generations, but 
battles of the soul no man can fight for another. 
There is no greater victory in life than the victori- 
ous old age, but it can be attained only by those 
who have learned to conquer in the years of 
strength and power. They and they alone can 
win the “consummate triumph.” 


‘ip 
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ALL HOME-MADE. 


= ye village autocrat was holding forth at the 
grocery-store, and political economy was his 
theme. 

“This country will never be what our forefathers 
meant ’t sh’d—the land o’ the free —till ev’ry 
man’s his own producer and his own consumer!” 

The sentiment was a taking one with his listeners 
until one of them suggested, “Guess you’d fare 
slim for breakfast if that law was to go in force 
t-night!” 

That set the visitor to taking account of her 
breakfast-table. There was coffee from Java, and 
sugar from Cuba, and beef from Dakota, and 
potatoes from Maine, and flour from Minnesota, 
and wood from Nova Scotia, and coal from Penn- 
sylvania. Every one of these had come over 
several lines of railway, each of which was 
operated by hundreds of trained men on whose 
precision rests the comfort of the morning meal. 

Yet it was but a short century since the condi- 
tion so graphically described by the country 
philosopher actually existed in New England. 
We cannot return to it, but while it lasted it 
certainly did make strong men and brave women. 

In a recently printed history of a Vermont 
family—Samuel Slade Benton and his descend- 
ants—there is a vivid picture of the independence 
of their life. 

“They were sufficient unto themselves,’”’ writes 
their grandson, “and by severe and constant toil 
they took from the soil nearly all that was neces- 
sary for a plain, simple, healthful life.” Then he 
goes on to enumerate their products: bricks, 
mortar, logs, lumber, maple-sugar, flax, wool, 
potash, wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, apples, 
currants, cherries, plums, pears, berries, fish, 
poultry, game, horses, sheep, cattle, hay and a 
score of other articles. By barter from Portland 
or Boston they obtained salt, almost .the only 
necessity of life which Vermont did not provide. 

The philosopher of the grocery-store might well 
reflect that a life so strenuous left little time for 
meditation and none for gossip. Says their his- 
torian, “The ax and the crowbar, the beetle and 
the wedge, the sickle and the scythe, the shovel 
































and the hoe, the flail and the fan were the simple 
implements by which they subdued the wilder- 
ness, cultivated the soil and gathered its harvest. 
They had no eight-hour day, but labored ‘from sun 
to sun.’ With the exception of the Fourth of July, 
when they assembled to hear the Declaration of 
Independence read and usually to hear an ‘oration’ 
by the minister; and Thanksgiving, when they 
worshiped and fed on the good things they raised, 
they had no holidays. Labor was so constant 
and unremitting that it became a habit of their 
lives, and their descendants, even now under better 
conditions, often feel that a leisure hour is an 
offense.” 


* & 


THE BEECHERS’ CARPET. 


tudents of old-time days and ways have de- 
scribed so minutely the homes of a century 
ago that it seems as if nothing can have escaped 
their patient and enthusiastic research. Yet 
although they speak of sanded floors and rag 
carpets, of “list carpets wide and narrow” and 
“Seotch carpets for stairs,” among them all we 
find no mention of the kind of carpet that covered 
Mrs. Lyman Beecher’s parlor floor — probably 
because no other room in the country possessed 
one like it. 

When Lyman Beecher and his wife Roxana had 
been married a few months they moved into a 
house of their own. At about the same time an 
uncle of Mr. Beecher’s gave him some money, and 
the young minister was not content until he had 
spent it. He soon had his opportunity in a neigh- 
boring “vendue,” from which he returned the 
owner of a bale of cotton. 

Then came Mrs. Beecher’s turn. She had the 
cotton spun, woven and cut to fit the room; she 
sent to New York for paints which she ground 
and mixed herself; finally she nailed the carpet 
smoothly to the garret floor and—painted it! 

One can fancy the minister’s wife hurrying 
through her work and stealing eagerly up the 
garret stairs, her pleasure in painting the “bunches 
of roses” in the center, her weariness over the 
long task of the border, her pride and delight when 
it was finished at last, and she possessed the first 
carpet ever seen in the village. 

Soon after it was put down in the parlor old 
Deacon Tallmadge called to see the minister; at 
the parlor door he stopped in perplexity. 

“Walk in, deacon, walk in!” Mr. Beecher called 
out cheerfully. 

“Why, I can’t ’thout steppin’ on’t,” the old man 
replied. 

He stood for a while surveying the wonder in 
deep admiration; then he looked up, and through 
the century one can still hear the chuckle in the 
kindly voice. 

“D’ye think,” he asked, “you can have all that 
an’ heaven, too?” 
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AN OLD DEBT. 


he little Steiger Inn, near Dresden, has cele- 

brated its centennial, and this, among other 

memories, is quoted by the Staats- Zeitung as 
belonging to it. 

In 1849, on a morning in May, the hostess of the 
inn heard distant firing, and saw armed insurgents 
running along the road, as if in flight. This was 
the last remnant contributed by Dresden to the 
May revolution, and the Prussians were hard upon 
their track. 

Suddenly the hostess found herself confronted 
by a little man with smoke-begrimed face and 
hands, who nodded and rushed into the inn. 

“Give me a basin of water,” he panted, ‘and 


some bread and meat! Quick! An instant’s 
delay may mean death!” 

The hostess obeyed him. 

“You don’t seem to know me,” said he. 


“Oh, I have seen you often, but —”’ 

“Well, I hope I have credit enough for my 
breakfast, for I haven’t a pfennig about me. And 
I want a guide to show me the way through the 
forest to Freiberg.” 

So the hostess sent her son to guide him through 
the woods. 

Fourteen years after a well-dressed little gentle- 
man presented himself one day at the door of the 
inn, and addressed the hostess, with a smile: 

“Good day, Frau Wirthin! I have come to pay 
my debts. I have not forgotten what you did for 
me that ninth of May.” 

He then paid for the breakfast eaten so long 
before. 

“Now,” said he, “that is off my conscience. 
Perhaps you would like to know whom you have 
trusted so long. Allow me to introduce myself 
as Richard Wagner, then a rebel, now amnestied 
by the king.” 
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HUNTING THE DRAGON -FLY. 


here are few fiercer creatures of prey than the 

dragon-fly. Airy and delicate as it is, it is a 
veritable tiger of the air, slaying and devouring 
smaller insects, especially mosquitoes, with insa- 
tiable greed and ferocity. 

In Japan the mighty little hunter is hunted in 
turn; for hunting and capturing dragon-flies is 
there a recognized summer sport of the children. 
True, some elders discountenance it because of a 
superstition that spirits revisiting the earth ride 
upon dragon-flies; and for the same reason not 
the most audacious child will molest a dragon-fly 
during the two days of the Japanese All-Souls’— 
the Buddhist Days of the Departed. 

The children pursue their pastime in many ways, 
and often with extraordinary skill. Sometimes, 
says Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, they use nets, some- 
times bamboo rods smeared at the end with 
birdlime, and sometimes a light switch with which 
they strike down their game. The switch is dis- 
approved as both unsportsmanlike and unlucky, 
since it is likely to maim the insect—an evil omen, 
because of its connection with spirits, and an 
unnecessary cruelty besides, in the eyes of these 
gentle little hunters. 

_ A curious method practised in certain provinces 
is to capture a female dragon-fly, confine her, and 
use the prisoner as a decoy. Oddest of all is the 
device of the children in the Province of Kii. 
They take a long hair—a woman's hair—and 
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attach a tiny pebble to each end of it so as to 
make a miniature bolas; and this they sling high 
into the air. The rapacious dragon-fly sees it 
whirling and pounces upon it; but the instant he 
seizes it, the hair winds about his body and the 
weight of the pebbles brings him helpless to 
the ground, where he is easily caught and dis- 
entangled. 

Yankee boys are proverbially clever with their 
hands; but it is doubtful if any childish fingers 
save those marvelously fine and sensitive ones of 
the little Japanese could successfully make as 
delicate a weapon as this in the first place, or 
wield it afterward. 
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TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


a hat novel and interesting class of exper- 

iments is to be attempted by a French society, 
created at Longchamps. The mental powers of 
different kinds of animals are to be tested. Accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the London Daily Muil, 
the tests of the reasoning powers of these lower 
orders of creation are to be entrusted to as many 
of the members as possible, in order to avoid 
undue personal bias in judging of results. 


The method is as follows: A large cireus or 
arena is the scene of the investigations, into 
which the animals destined to prove their reason- 
ing abilities are to be introduced. Around it are 
the seats for four hundred members, who will 
watch with French enthusiasm but scientific self- 
restraint the puzzled fox contriving shifts to 
drink out of a deep vessel, and the thoughtful 
efforts of the crane to drink soup from a shallow 
one. That, at least, was the form which the first 
experiment took. 

lion was given some meat shut up in a box 
covered with a lid, and the spectators watched 
with breathless interest the solution of the ques- 
tion whether he would raise the lid or crack the 
box. He raised the cover, much to the gratification 
of the company. 

The Longchamps lion was unanimously voted 
to have acted reasonably, and some monkeys, to 
which a rather more complicated task was 
assigned, came out with flying colors. 

If the Tight class of French inquirer takes up 
this subject, and has the assistance of a society 
and stock of creatures to use in e ‘xperiments, and 
convenient places to make them in, much may be 
hoped from such an inquiry into the reasoning 
powers of animals. 
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ILLUMINATIVE. 


t a meeting of the Archzological Club, so the 
New York Times reports, Prof. Lewis B. 
Paton of the Hartford Theological Seminary, who 
is well known as a distinguished student of Semitic 
archeology, was approached by a lady who had 
come as a guest for the purpose of interviewing 
him. 


“O Professor Paton, I’m so glad to meet you!” 
the lady gushed, shortly after an introduction. “I 
want to consult you about a matter which has 
given me much anxiety 

The professor looked politely interested, 
the lady continued : 

“We are qnenens, a series of tableaux for the 
benefit of our church, illustrating events in the 
Old Testament, and I am anxious that everything 
One of the tableaux repre- 
in the cabin of the ark. 
I have the costumes = te correct, I’m sure, and 
the accessories are strikingly appropriate. Some 
of them are more than a hundred years old. But 
I cannot think how the cabin should be lighted 
my egy Now, professor, I want to ask you 
what sort of lights Noah had in his cabin, so that 
our tableau can be as nearly corr ect as ‘possible 
from the archeological 0int of view. 

“Well, madam,” said Professor Paton, after 
reflection, “T do not know of any data respecting 
the methods of artificial illumination employed in 
the time of Noah; but if it devolved upon me to 
make suitably luminous the beautiful tableau you 
have described, and everything else was as appro- 
priate, I should certainly use are lights.” 


and 
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A USEFUL SERVANT. 


he time may come when a certain class of 

people will have their servants eat, breathe 
and live for them. A story told soberly in Figaro 
of an episode which was observed in the Paris 
post-office seems to show that there is no limit to 
the service a valet may render to his master. 


A nee and elegant young Englishwoman, 
accompanied | her maid, bought some stamps at 
the window. urning to the servant, she said, 
“Put out your tongue.” 

The maid obediently stretched out her tongue, 
whereupon her mistress adroitly passed over it 
the gummed surface of a stamp. Six times was 
this command given and obeyed, always with the 
same operation. The crowd in the post-office 
were hugely tickled. 

Is this the “last ery” of English fashion, asks 
Figaro, or do the English suspect the wholesome- 
ness of government gum? 
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CLOSE QUARTERS FOR WASHINGTON. 
the time, now some years ago, when subscrip- 


t 
A tions were being solicited for the erection of a 
statue in New York City to President Washington, 
says a contributor to Short Stories, a gentleman 
called to secure a contribution from an old resi- 
dent, who, although wealthy, was a little “near.” 


On erating the object of the visit, the rich man | 
exclaimed: : 
“Washington! Washington! 


Why, Washington | 
does not need a statue. 


I keep him enshrined in | 
my heart!” } 

n vain were the visitor’s solicitations, and he | 
was naturally indignant at the parsimony of the | 
millionaire. | 

“Well, Mr. R.,”’ he remarked quietly, as he rose 
to leave, “all I can say is, that if the Father of his 
Country is in the position in which you describe 
him, he is in a tight place!” 


HAD EXPERIENCE. 


M Cc. F. Stanbury relates in “The Barrister” 
many stories of Tom Nolan, the cbunselor, 
who for years kept the New York bar laughing at | 
his conscious and unconscious drolleries. One of 

the best is the following: | 


Once Nolan was arguing a case in behalf of | 
clients who were sailors, and while in the midst | 
of an exhaustive display of lore on nautical | 
matters, he was interrupted by the court: 

“How comes it, counselor, that you possess such 
a vast knowledge of the sea?” 

‘Does your honor think,” ’ responded Nolan, 
“that I came over in a hack?’ 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering”’ 
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F you act quickly you will be 
able to secure a suit or skirt 
at a considerable reduction 

from former prices 

What is this Sale? it is 

an offer to make to orde? sat 
and Skirts of ner aé 
materials atone-third less than 
regular prices 

These fabrics are suitable for 


either Summer or Fall wear 
These offerings and others: 


Stylish Cloth Suits, former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$i2 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts made of all-wool ma- 

terials, former price $5, 

reduced to $3.34. $6 Skirts 
reduced to $4. $7.50 
Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced 
to $6.67. 

Rainy-day Skirts, 
former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $9 
Skirts reduced to $6. 


$5 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $3.34. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.67. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain-List will tell you 
the rest—sent Sree up on request very garment 
guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not, 
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“ Baby’s life depends on baby’s food.” 


The standard FOOD 
IMPERIAL 
GRANUM. 


Best in hot we: -atherand at alltimes. 
*repared according to the 
special directions, it over- 
comes bowel troubles. 

A book with valuable 
suggestions for the care 
of babies, especially in 
eI) von a sam- 
ple of wi ita cRI Ye 
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Jno. Carle & Sons, 
Dept. Y, 
153 Water St., N. Y. | 
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—4 ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
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Our Choice Recipe 
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and Chocolate. Sent 
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end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 
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Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 
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strength and durability. 


simply adds 
The Boss Case 


is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 


been making it for a 
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show you one. 
telling the whole story. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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NIGHT EXPRESS. 
By Willa S. Cather. 


THE 


shore, 
The a express-train whistles with eye of 
fire before. 
A trail of smoke behind her enclouds the rising 


ee: out the mist-clad meadows, along the river 


moon 

That gilds the sighing poplars and floods the wide 
On. 

Through yellow fields of harvest and waving fields 


of corn 
The night express-train rumbles with whistle low 
and lorn. 
The silent village harkens the sound it knows so 


well, 
And a on the siding to hear the engine- 
e 


» , 

While lads who used to loiter with wistful steps 
and slow, 

Await to-night a comrade who comes, but will not 


0. 
The train that brings to mothers the news of sons 
who roam 
Shoots red from out the marshes to bring a wan- 
derer home. 


With restless heart of boyhood we watched that 
headlight when 
The whistle seemed to call us to dare the world of 


men; 
To leave the plow and herd-whip for lads with 
hearts of clay, 
And while our blood was leaping be up and far 


away; 

To find the great world somewhere, to wander 
wide and see 

If men of coast or mountain were better men than 


we. 

We heard the hoarse throat whistle, we heard the 
engine-bell, 

We saw the red eye blazing, we knew the hot 
heart well, 

But little could we reckon, gay-hearted boys at 


pla 

The horse That took us out to men would bring us 
home one day. 

That took us out at morning, with shining wheels 


ahum 
Would bring us home at evening, when we are 
glad to come. 


Ah! let my fight be fiercer, the little time before 
They bring me still and weary along the river 


shore. 

Then may the wheels turn swiftly behind the eye 
of fire, 

And may the bell ring gaily that brings me my 
esire. 

The boys I used to watch with will all be there to 


see, 

When I come home to rest me in the ground that 
nurtured me. 

To earth | digged in boyhood, through fields I 
used to keep, 

The lads who wrought beside me shall bear me 
home to sleep. 

From out the mist-clad marshes, along the river 


shore 

With trail of smoke behind me and eye of fire 

efore ; 

And youths will watch with burning to seek the 
world of men, 

And thrill to hear the whistle that brings me home 
again. 
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GIPSY AND GENTLEMAN. 


ome years ago a lad of seven- 
teen took up his lodging in 


London. He arrived just before 
the evening meal, and for the 
first time in his life had to sit 
at a table and use a knife and 
fork. At the side of his plate 
a ' was a piece of linen neatly 
“Girsy” SMITH. folded, which he thought was 
a handkerchief and mentioned it to his host. 
He was sensitive enough to perceive that he had 
blundered, and said: 

“Please forgive me. I do not know any 
better. IamonlyaGipsy. I know I shall make 
blunders, but if you will correct me when I 
make a mistake I shall be very grateful, and 
never angry or cross.” 

This boy Rodney, now everywhere known as 
“Gipsy Smith,” is to-day the most successful 
evangelist in London. All over England people 
attribute their new lives to his leading. He was 
born forty-two years ago in a Gipsy tent, and has 
never had five weeks of consecutive schooling in 
his life. When he was five years old the whole 
family was attacked by smalipox, and the mother 
died. She was buried at midnight with Christian 
rites, and this first religious service which her 
husband ever attended made a deep impression 
and led to his conversion. 

“Our first idea of God,” writes Gipsy Smith 
in his recent autobiography, “came from father’s 
beautiful life in the Gipsy tent—a life which was 
like the blooming of a flower whose beauty won 
us all. He never lived one life in a meeting and 
another in the Gipsy tent.” 

The son began his own work under General 
Booth of the Salvation Army. He was attend- 
ing one of their meetings when General Booth 
entered, and recognizing the boy as one of whom 
he had heard, said, suddenly : 

“The next speaker will be the Gipsy boy.” 

Rodney trembled at the unexpected summons, 
but made his way to the platform and sang a 
hymn in his beautiful voice. 

“Keep your heart up, youngster!” called a 
tall man from the audience, as the boy stood 
speechless. 





“Tt is in my mouth now. Where do you want | had be 


it?” came the quick reply. The audience laughed, 
and the boy, somewhat reassured, spoke briefly. 
That was the way his public service began. 


a room engaged for him in| 4q 
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When first called upon to conduct a meeting 
alone, Rodney had to face a serious difficulty— 
how to read the Scriptures aloud. He had spent 
as much time as he could find in learning to read, 
but his leisure and opportunities had been so 
limited that he knew he could not get through 
many of the big words. He thought at first of 
asking a friend to read the lessons; then of 
spelling aloud any word he could not pronounce ; 
but he felt that would be an open surrender. So 
he read slowly and carefully till he came upon 
a long word. Then he stopped to make some 
comment, and after the comment he began to read 
again, but on the other side of the long word! 

However, the Gipsy lad in time so perfected 
himself intellectually that one may now hear him 
again and again without being able to detect 
a flaw in his grammar or pronunciation; and a 
great London newspaper credits him with using 
the best Anglo-Saxon speech since John Bright. 
Those who know the story of his life find the 
explanation of it in the fact that he is a graduate 
of the same school which trained John, the 
fisherman. . 

Rodney Smith, “my friend, Gipsy and gentle- 
man,” as the Rev. Campbell Morgan calls him, 
is a power for good in the world today. He 
proves in his own life and work that religion has 
lost none of its hold, nor any of its power to 


elevate and bless. 
*® © 


A LIGHTHOUSE DOG. 


ne of the last dots of land and light which 
QO the mariner sees as he leaves the central 
part of the-coast of Maine is lonely Two- 
Bush Island. The light-keeper who lives on the 
island has a dog, and it is to this fact, the Rock- 
land Star says, that the captain and crew of the 
tishing-schooner C.ara Bella owe their lives. As 
it was, they lost their schooner, loaded with fish, 
lost their way, and then lost the dory. They 
landed on Two-Bush with just the clothes they 
stood in. 


Captain Pulk, who lives in Vinalhaven, started 
out in the Clara Bella with a companion after 
cod and haddock. They fished to the south off 
Matinicus about two miles, cruising along in the 
vicinity of Green Island Ridge. 

The sky portended a storm, and at length they 
ut in for Rockland. The storm enshrouded 
hem., Darkness fell early, and they soon lost 

their reckoning. Suddenly the schooner pence 
upon a rock, and a great sea swept over and filled 


ner, 
Captain Pulk and companion pemmee into the 
dory, and in the whirlpool of waters and roaring 
of the storm pulled for life away from the rocks, 
upon which they could hear the Clara Bella 
pounding to pieces. 

he wind blew them out to sea, but they did 
not know in what direction they were going. The 
hours dragged by in soul-torturing endeavor to 
keep the dory from being submerged in the seas. 
At midnight they again heard breakers near, but 
in the darkness were afraid to steer for them. 

Hours of agony passed, when suddenly, above 
the roar of water and tempest, they heard the 
welcome bares of a dog. Then they caught a 
faint gleam of | ght on the cliff. The two men 
began to shout for help, and in answer to their 
des = cries the wind brought back to them the 
wil yer ng of the faithful dog on Two-Bush 
Island. They could hear his barkings die out 
from the cliff as he ran back to the ee 
e the effort to attract the attention of the light- 

eeper. 

Every minute seemed an age to the men in the 
dory, fighting for life in the water below the cliff. 
At last a light flashed from the edge of the cliff, 
and the joyous barking of the dog and the swinging 
light told that help was at hand. They could see 
a coil of rope as the lantern-light cast a ray upon 
it, and then came a swish in the waters beside the 


ory. 

Captain Pulk and his companion in turn tied 
the ro about their bodies, and after great 
struggles were safely landed on the wind-swept 
cliff. As they s there in safety they heard 
the dory crash into splinters against the base of 
the cliff beneath them. 


® © 
HUMOR OF THE COUNTRY. 


disgust. ‘We'll have it burned. What creatures 
our relatives must have been!’’ 

The trunk was taken down into the courtyard, 
a huge bonfire made and the trunk upset In it. 
As it was burning the woman stood by with a stick, 
poking the rubbish. Accidentally she poked open 
one of the curl-papers. It was a fifty-pound note! 

In agony she pulled and poked at the fire, but 
it was late; most of the notes were burned. 
She saved only about eight hundred pounds. 

Naturally her husband was angry and unjust. 
Every time he saw the burned heap in the court- 

ard he burst forth afresh. So his wife sent for 

he ashman and had the débris removed. 

Still the diamonds had not been found. Finally 
an old charwoman who had worked in the house 
was found in the almshouse. She was asked if 
she knew anything about the diamonds; if there 
were any, and where a were kept. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “there were diamonds, very 
fine onés; but small good they ever did old Mrs. 
Close, for she — kept them sewn up and 
hidden away in her old stays.” 

All the ~ had been burned in the fire. The 
diamonds — not have been destroyed, but 
the ashman had removed every vestige of the 


ashes. Not a trace of them could be found. 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


oe 
me 





ome, view with me an Eden-spot, 
Far-famed for beauty’s dress, 
And ket me show what has been done 
To fashion loveliness— 
To fashion from rude elements 
Of primal earth and air 
A glorious garden, that the gods 
ight make their dwelling there! 


A long and narrow valley-reach, 
Blue hills on either side, 

With willow-bowered waterways 
That from dim mountains glide ; 

A soil that sings Pomona’s praise, 
That kisses Flora’s feet, 

And bows to Ceres’ golden wand 
In fields of waving wheat! 


A vista of fair, wooded heights 
Crowned with the redwood groves 
Where dwells Titania’s fairy court 
And Pan apiping roves! 
And hark! The soft-tongued mission-bells 
That mark the daylight’s close, 
As down the dusky lane of dreams 
A ghostly friar goes! 


Oh, valley of the saintly mien, 
y Fortune’s breezes fanned, 
Set gem-like in the coronet 
That decks God’s beauty-land! 
I strike my lute, but oh, its strings 
Can never speak the grace 
Of this fair vale with poppies wreathed, 
God’s smile upon its face! 
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THE MAN WHO DID IT. 


he saying that a man seldom obtains that 

which he merits, or merits that which he 

obtains, is again illustrated, if a story 
printed in the New York Times is true. One of 
the St. Lawrence River steamers was entering the 
most dangerous part of the Lachine Rapids. The 
forward deck was crowded with passengers, and 
all eyes were fixed on the picturesque Indian 
pilot, who could be seen at the wheel through the 
open pilot-house window. In another window 
below where the Indian stood there was a plain 
Hibernian face; but no one had a glance to spare 
for that, says the Times. 

Immovable at his postin the high pilot-tower the 
Indian stood, his sinewy brown hands firmly 
grasping the spokes of the wheel, while his 
piercing eyes darted glances now here, now there, 
over the surface of the river, as if seeking the most 
advantageous point from which to begin the 
descent. 

The steamer plunged into roaring waves, which 
shook her from stem to stern. Great black and 


listening rocks grinned from the boiling water. 

en shuddered as they looked at the rocks and 

the raging river, but the Indian’s my arms 
nnin 


held the vessel in her course, now spinn the 
wheel like lightning toescape a rock, now holding 
it firm with all his vast strength to prevent the 
vessel from swerving, now leaning far from his 
station to scan the water with hawklike eyes for 
hidden dangers. —e could appal him or 
shake his iron nerve, and barely grazing a gleam- 
ing rock, he shot the steamer into clear water. 
mighty cheer arose from the ship-load of 
Women threw flowers at the feet 





York Evening Post, expresses the opini 

that there is no humor so genuine as that 
of the country. It comes, he says, straight out of 
life, and is richer than the verbal cleverness of city 
folk. However that may be, the examples that 
he gives from a note-book full of literal records of 
conversations are alive with racy humor. 


A middle-aged farmer once declared of his wife: 
“I’ve spent enough on that woman to buy three 
farms, an’ yet she’d ruther go off to some meetin’ 
than mi to home and help me dress a hawg!”’ . 

A pallid little countrywoman was asked if she 
—_. not going to keep a hired girl during the 
winter. 

“Waal, I dunno,” was the reply. “I don’t feel 
as if I could jest yit; but p’r’aps if 1 should git to 
feelin’ a little better and stronger I might.” 

An elderly lady with a continuous twinkle in 
her oe. sampling a fresh batch of doughnuts, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Maria, your doughnuts do beat all! 
—_ the holes in’em taste better than anybody 
else’s!” 

It was the same lady who said, when her 
cightoes-rent-ous nephew sppeared, tousled and 


M James Buckham, writing in the New 


muddy after a game of football, “Please don’t 
a tell Tom that he looks like a poet. It 
makes him so mad!” 
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A FUNERAL PYRE. 


isers are notorious for their odd wills and 

strange secretion of property. In “The 

Story of My Life” an interesting inci- 

dent is told of hidden valuables and their fate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Close, at Nottingham, England, 

were reputed very rich and great misers. After 

their death the heirs, a nephew and his wife, came 

to the house, and ransacked it for the money and 

diamonds which their deceased relatives were 
supposed to have secreted there. 

Cupboards and drawers were searched in vain. 
Nothing particular was found. At last, in the 
attic, a great trunk was discovered. “Here it is!” 
they said. But when the trunk was opened the 
upper part was found to be full of nothing but hair 
combings, as if all the waste from hair-brushes 
en saved for years. Below these was a lot 
of very much soiled old curl-papers; and under 
them, again, were several pairs of old and much 
worn corsets. 








“What a mess!” said young Mrs. Close, in 


LM S bid 

of the calm savage; then some one tossed him a 
=. The stern child of a primeval race was 
he only one apparently unmoved. His features 
were fixed in traditional composure, his steady 
and poreng glance did not regard the cheering 
crowd. 

There was reason for his stolidity. In the room 
in the pilot-house below where he stood the plain 
Irishman had been steering the steamer all the 
time. The iron-nerved savage performed with a 
dummy wheel on top of the tower, so the tourists 
could get their full money’s worth of thrill. And 
while the man who did not steer was receivin 
their swelling gratitude, the man who did moppe 
his face and grinned in a cynical sort of way. 
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PROCLAIMING IT FROM THE 
HOUSETOPS. 


quaint custom of medieval Russia has a 
A modern variation in New Jersey, at the 
Woodbine Hebrew settlement. Here the 
settlers, instead of keeping to themselves the 
amount of the mortgage on their farms, proclaim 
it on the outer walls of their homes. When a 
farmer becomes inquisitive to know how the 
mortgage on his neighbor’s place; stands he has 
but to go and count the number of boards nailed 
diagonally across the front of his neighbor’s house. 
Every time the farmer, by hard economy, pays off 
fifty dollars of his mortgage, he gets his ladder 
and tears off one of the diagonal strips. When all 
the strips are gone the mortgage is paid. Thus a 


jomee at the house will show how many payments 


are yet to be made. According to the Philadel- 
phia Times, this style of account-keeping origi- 
nated in Woodbine partly by design and partly by 
accident. 


The majority of the settlers are Russian Jews, 
and they were accustomed to the peasant style of 
——. accounts by notches on a stick, or by 
strips of wood nailed on a board. The settlement 
trustees who handled the funds granted by Baron 
de Hirsch built all the original farmhouses on a 
uniform plan, and fixed a uniform price. Most of 
the purchasers were obliged to give mortgages, 
the limit of which was six hundred dollars. 











The plainness of the outer walls was relieved 














by twelve strips of wood nailed on in Pag ve myn 
strips on 


The occupants objected to 
that they retained the dampness. 
rs told them that when Ser had paid 
gages they might take off the strips, 
removing one for every fifty dollars paid. When 
the six hundred dollars was all met, the strips 
would then be gone. 
The settlers agreed 


figures. 
the ground 
The m 

their moi 


to the plan the more readily 
that it gave them a — system of bookkeeping. 
It also stimulated effort. e removal of a strip 
was e an occasion for pride, and when the 
last one Stgneenes the event was celebrated 
with suitable festivities. 

On nearly all the farms the marks where the 
strips have been are plainly discernible. 
instances a new coat of paint has obliterated them, 
but as a rule the farmer is so proud of such a large 
— stamp that he does not desire to cover 

up. 
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A CLUE THAT FAILED. 


eductions in the manner of Sherlock Holmes 
D do not always work out successfully. 
They did not in a case reported by the 
Washington Post. A group of reporters were 
talking together; and one of them, who liked to 
play the amateur detective, devoted part of his 
time to watching a man standing some distance 
away. 


“That man used to be in the army,” he said. 

“How do you know?” 

“See how he puts his hand into his trousers 
goons. He lifts up the side of his coat — look, 

e’s doing it now—instead of iy the coat 
back as we do. He acquired the habit from 
wearing a fatigue coat in the army. A fatigue 
coat, you know, is cut square about the body. To 
put the hand in the trousers pocket, one must lift 
up the side.” . 

Some discussion followed, with the result that 
one of the reporters volunteered to lay their specu- 
lations before the stranger. He proved to be a 
wealthy real estate dealer. After listening to the 
reporter’s explanation, he replied, with much 
arp telly hy I put hand in ket 

iL you why I put my han my pocke 
that way. I used to be a butcher in New York, 
thirty years ago, and I got that habit raising my 
butcher’s apron to make change.” 
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THE USUAL WAY. 


ne morning Charles Bonaparte, the cele- 
QO brated lawyer of Baltimore, was surprised 
to learn that the ten-year-old son of one of 

his friends desired to see him. The New York 


Times tells the boy’s errand: 


As the boy walked into the private office, Mr. 
Bonaparte said, “Good morning, Charley! What 
ean I do for you this morning?” 

“Well, Mr. Bonaparte,” said Charley, “I went 
out to the country Saturday and a tadpole, 
but as I was coming back I lost him on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and—’’ But here 
Charley stopped, satisfied that he had plainly 
stated his case. 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Bonaparte ; ‘and you want 
me to sue the railroad, do you?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ replied Charley. 

Mr. Bonaparte smothered a smile, and continued 
with his most professional manner: “ Well, 
Charley, do you want return in kind or in value?” 

“TI want my tadpole!” said Charley, with 
emphasis. 

“All right, ” said the lawyer; “that’s settled. 
But now look here; what am I to get for my 
trouble? Suppose I make the railroad give you 
your tadpole, what wil! you give me?” 

my! r. Bonaparte,” promptly responded the 
boy, “1 thought I would just give you the tadpole.” 
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THOUGHT THEY WERE SEWED ON. 


young woman visited the battle-ship [Uinois 

just after Prince Henry had been received 

on board with the ceremonies due to a 

person of his station in life. These were all 

described to her, says the Argonaut, before she 
began her tour of inspection. 


Among other interesting things she was told that 
on this occasion, as at allreviews before a monarch 
or the President, one of the marks of respect had 
been the ruffles on the drum. hen she came 
to the ship’s band, which was drawn up on the 
quarter-deck, she studied it with interest for some 
moments. Then she turned to the officer who was 
escorting her, and said: 

“Is that the drum they used when Prince Henry 
came on board?” 

“Yes,” answered the officer. Then observing 
that she seemed puzzled about something, the 
officer asked her what it was. 

“Why,” she answered, “I don’t see the ruffles 
~~ you said were put on the drum in honor of the 
prince.” 

It was a little hard for her escort to explain that 
the “ruffles” he had referred to are not the kind 
— adorn a dress, but a low, rolling, vibrating 

at. 
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AN EMBARRASSING KINDNESS. 


here is one young woman in Philadelphia, 

declares the Jnquirer, whose benevolent 

disposition received a severe shock recently. 

She was at church and sat directly behind a tall, 

well-dressed stranger, who had a raveling hanging 
over his collar. 


Being one of those generous-hearted, whole- 
souled girls who” grow up to be motherly old 
ladies, a friend to everybody in town, she thought 
how glad she would be if some kind-hearted girl 
would do as much for her father, if he were to g° 
to church with a raveling hanging down his back ; 
so when the Sy tion rose for the. first hymn 
she decided to 2 ck it off. 

Carefully raising her hand, she gave a little 
twitch, but the raveling was longer than she 
supposed, and a foot or more of thread appeared. 

tting her teeth she gave a pull, and about a 
yard more of that horrible thread appeared. 

This was getting embarrassing, but, still deter- 
mined, she gave another yank, and then discovered 
that she was unraveling the man’s undershirt. 

Her discomfiture was evident when the gentle- 
man turned with a kindly and inquiring look to 
see what was tickling his neck. 
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KNEW THE MATERIAL. 


e cut into the pie hopefully, and gave his 
wife a look of commendation for the 
excellence of the crust. Then his knife 

struck something impenetrable. 
“What’s in this, dear?” 
“Tt’s duck,” she said, anxiously. 
“Ah,” he murmured, “I wondered why I could 
= my them yesterday when I wanted to play 
nnis. 
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THE PERPLEXED GARDENER. 


By Henry Dick. 


W ithin my tiny Garden-plot, 
Where all the Flowers are bright and gay, 
One lazy little Four-O’Clock 
Dreams the whole sunny Morn away. 
I know He’ll never come to good. 
‘Twould shame a Wildflower in the Wood 
To sleep unheeding of the Bees, 
The shining Sun, the Birds, the Trees. 


2L Baa 


A nd while the other Flowers | know, 
fm5 To speak to Him | dare not, quite. 
He ne'er wakes up, He is so slow, 

Till | have gone in for the Night. 
While Nurse and | are having Tea 

He wakes, they say, but not for me. 
And so, you see, we've never met; 
I’ve never found Him up as yet! 
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HOW HAZEL HELPED IT RAIN. 


NE day Hazel set a little dish of water 
out for her pet coon to drink. He didn’t 
drink it all up, but by and by the dish | 
was all dry. Where do you suppose the | 
rest of the water went? 


But the funniest of all was one day | 


when the coon jumped into a big 
pail of water to take a bath and 
got himself, oh, so wet! The 
fur hung all over him in little 
dripping strings, but he didn’t 
stay that way very long. Pretty 
soon he was as dry as ever. Do 
you know where that water 
went ? 

Another day Hazel’s mamma 
put a kettle of beans on the stove 
to cook, with just lots and lots 
of water on them, and they 
boiled and bubbled and bubbled 
and boiled quite a while till 
mamma said: 

“Whew! 
What do I smell ? 
are burning!” 

And sure enough, when she 
took the cover off there were the 
beans as dry as chips, and the 
water every bit gone! Where 
do you suppose it went? 

1 will tell you where it went. 
You’ve seen the steam com- 
ing out of a hot kettle, haven’t 
you? Well, that’s the way the 
water went—’way up in steam, 
just as dirt goes up in dust when 
a buggy goes by very fast. 

And now where do you sup- 
pose this steam went? It flew 
far away up into the clouds, but 
the specks grew so very, very 
little when they got away from 
the kettle that you couldn’t see 
them. The window was open, 
and away they went out of it, 
up, up, up! 

After they left the kettle they 
had to change their name. They 
were not called steam any more, 
but vapor. When they reached 
the cloud they found many, many 
more little vapors, for you see 
that’s what the clouds are made 
of. 

Then the little vapors said to 
some other little vapors : 
“How do you do? 

did you come from ?” 

“We'll tell you where we 
came from. The sun shone on us 
when we were in the coon’s dish, 
and we just spread our wings and came up here.” 

And some said: 

“Hazel put a whole pailful of water on her 
garden, but the sun shone on it and it was soon 
dried up, and that’s where we came from.” 

There were many other little vapors up there, 
and some said: 

“Do you see all the clothes on the line down 
in that yard? We came from there.’’ 

And some said: 

“See how dry the grass and trees are getting 
down there by that house. We used to live in 
that grass and those trees, but we flew up here, 
and now they look thirsty.” 

But the most of them said: 

“See that little lake down under us? 
used to live in it.” 

But I forgot to tell you that all these little 
vapors came up into the cloud because they 
heard a voice calling them : 

“Come, little vapors, come up here!’ And 
when they heard that, they wouldn’t have stayed 
down there for anything. 

Well, down where Hazel lived it began to get 
very, very dry. ‘The little flowers out in the 
yard hung their heads when the sun shone hot, 
and almost cried for a drink. The grass was 
getting dry, and there wasn’t very much water 
left in mamma’s cistern. 

But the same voice that had called the little 
vapors away from the earth called the wind to 
come and blow the clouds right over the big, dry 
fields and dooryards down on the earth. Of 
course they covered the sunshine up, and Hazel’s 
papa said : 


whew! whew! 
Oh, my beans 


Where 


We 








“I’m so glad! I guess it’s going to rain. See 
that big cloud coming up in the sky ?” 


Then the wind blew some cold on the little | 


vapors, and my! how they did cuddle up 
together, and that made them into little drops of 
water. Soon they heard the same sweet voice 
saying to them : 

“Go, little drops, and water the earth.” And 
down, down, down they came, patter, patter, 





Pockets answered, gravely. 


spat, spatter first. 


and making him wink! 
Pretty soon the golden butter was all “worked,” 


and grandma smoothed it out into a beautiful 
Then she hurried away to get the 
Barty thought he 
would go, too, but it was a pretty high bench, | 
So it needed 


yellow sheet. 
worn-out old butter-stamp. 


and he was a pretty low little boy. 
a good deal of time to get ready to jump down. | 


And dear me, somehow something caught some- | 
For Barty tumbled forward on to the 
Out flew his two small 
fat hands, and then, all in a minute, grandma’s 


where ! 
golden sheet of butter! 


butter was stamped ! 


When grandma came back there was the print, 
clear and deep, of two little hands with fat, | 
wide-spread fingers, right in the middle of her | 
And grandma hugged Barty and 


golden butter. 
kissed his crestfallen little face. 





He meant to get | 
right down from the high bench at once and go 
and buy it, but he wanted to see grandma spat, | 


It was such fun, and little | 
salt drops kept spattering across into his face 


in 
| crown and other insignia, there 
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eagoTS ve CRACKIGD 


ENGLISH KINGS ae CORONATIONS 











4 
What king was twice crowned as a child? 
II. 
Who was the first queen regnant of England? 


III. 
What king hung his crown over the crucifix on 
the high altar at Winchester, and never wore it 


| again? 


IV. 
Who was crowned on Christmas day in West- 
| minster Abbey as King = England ? 


The birth of an heir cost what king his crown? 


The crown worn by what kings was broken up 
and defaced ? 
Vil. 
What king, to secure the succession, crowned 
| his eldest son nineteen — before his own death? 


VIII. 
Whose was the first coronation of which we 
have a full account? 


What king was brought to the Tower of London 
his coronation robes, holding in his hands his 
resigning them 


“Why, bless the Little Pockets, it’s a beautiful | into his successor’s hands? 


butter-stamp he’s given grandma on her ‘birfday | 


day!’’’ she cried. 


But although she didn’t | employed as sec =f 


x. 
The famous “Harry Crown” was broken up and 
for the loan required by 
what king about to emb: ark upon 
an expedition to France ? 
XI. 
’ Upon the crown of what king 








BEFORE THE PERFORMANCE. 


patter, and washed the dirt off from the dusty 
trees, and gave a good cool drink to the thirsty 
grass and leaves and flowers; and the little 
flowers just held up their heads to catch as much 
as they could. 

Hazel had to run into the house when the 
big drops came spattering down upon her little 
face, but she stood by the window and watched 
them running down the outside of the glass, and 
heard the water drip, drip into the cistern. 

The next morning the sun came out as bright 
as if he had had his face washed, too, and you 
could hardly see a cloud in the sky. It seemed 
as if the birds and grass and flowers and trees 
were all laughing and singing: 





“T feel so good, I feel so good! 
thank you, thank you!” 

Hazel said a thank you, too; but it was a long | 
time after that before she knew how she had | 
helped it rain. 


Thank you, 


Mina R. HAYWARD. | 


| 


® 


GRANDMA’S BUTTER -STAMP. 


hey were out in the cool little dairy. Grand- 
ma was making butter, and Barty was 
looking on. 

“T must certainly have a new butter-stamp,” 
grandma said, between spats of the big wooden 
“paddle.” She was working the buttermilk out 
of the soft, golden mass, and working the salt in. 

“T’ll div you one, g’amma, on your birfday 
day,” Barty said, promptly. And of course he 
plunged his hands into his small trouser pockets 
and jingled the pennies. 

“But to-day is my ‘birfday day,’” laughed 
grandma. “I’m sixty to-day, Little Pockets!” 





“Then I’ll div you one this to-day,” Little | 


mention a word of it to Barty,—dear, no!—still, 
she couldn’t help being glad that the fat little 
hands had been scrubbed and rubbed just before 
they stamped her butter! 

CONSTANCE HAMILTON. 


THE DARK. 


he Dark came out of his dim retreat 

Where shadowy hemlocks spread ; 

No sound he made with his gliding feet 
As he passed along through the village street 

Where the trembling Twilight fled. 


And the children, caught in the edge of night, 
Sped home with a thrill of fear ; 

| “The Dark is coming!” they cried in fright, 

| And scampered away to the cottage light 
That sent them a ray of cheer. 


| And the Dark passed on, and he gently stepped— 


His shoes were as soft as down; 
As the tired people and flowers slept, 
The cool, thick plumes from his helmet swept 
Far over the resting town. 
The children slumbered till dawn grew red, 
And the Dark kept watch till day; 
He kissed them all, as they lay in bed, 
And not the curl of a single head 
Did he harm ere he stole away. 
HATTIE WHITNEY. 
® © 
Litrite Ruts was spending her first night 
away from home. 
the morning she was asked how she had slept. 
“Pretty well, thank you. But I don’t think I 
slept very much.” “Then you couldn’t have had 
any bad dreams, surely,” said mamma. “ No, 
mamma, I didn’t ; but I had two terrible thinks.” 


| One on each side, 


| Song. 


She was a bit restless, and in | 


did fleurs-de me Lay appear? 


What three kin; 
the crown saat ~ 


ys each wore 
a century? 


What king, although crowned 
at Westminster, could never use 
the English language? 


Who was the ‘first king of whom 
we know that he took a corona- 
tion oath ? 


The modern for m of coronation 
oath dates from whose accession ? 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Whenever these two fill you with 
dread, 

From each I advise you to cut off 
the head. 

One will be a mistake, 
out ere long; 

The other will prove it could not 
be wrong. 


you'll find 


3. 
INSERTION. 
A letter, crooked it is true, 
Re —y and then there will be 





"Twixt which to place “a chosen 


le “make s a choice” comes into 
’viev 
4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
He was —— pedestrian along that 
lonely way ; 
His ——, we saw, was hardened 
by contact with the e lay, 
And when he went a-fishing, he 


caught a —— one day. 
II. 
Naught sweeter is there, that I 
know, 


Than what is held in store by me. 
Upon a feathered head I show, 
Or out upon a wave at sea 
I help arrange the tresses bright 
Of many a lady fair ; 
And when a lock is placed aright, 
I firmly hold it there. 
It. 
I came from the skies 
And dazzled his eye 8; 
I showed in a flower ; 
And one happy hour 
A lad had his wish 
And caught me, a fish. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 
posouate Whi him the other day, 
12 


I asked, at are you, tell me, 
pray? 
“Absence of number, having as 


fetters, 
a couple of letters. 
Or I’m a letter that’s hemmed in between 
A couple of numbers. Or Lam seen 
| Again as an ancient Biblical place, 
| Combined with a part of each human face. 
| Or a cleft you abhor, upon e ithe r hand.’ 
“Many thanks,” I replied; “I well understand.” 
| Then he went whistling on his way, 
| Stopping now and then to play; 
Laughing, shouting. singing, he 
Fills the world with noise and glee, 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Because, and what an auctioneer 
Is always very glad to hear; 
Then a retreat; and I’m sure you 
Will recognize “told not to do.” 
Il. 
We often see vessels one two, 
We oft see a child two one; 
While three as refusal, and four a command, 
Have been known since speech was begun ; 
In various forms my whole we hear, 
Each giving pleasure to the ear. 
ITI. 
See brave Don Quixote in my whole arrayed, 
With first on head, he on his sorry jade, 
His faithful spear against the windmills third, 
While we cry second, mid wild laughter heard. 


Answers to Penten in Last Number. 
cost, gain; 


antics! go; 
1; sing. 


1. Agnostic; coasting; can go its; 
costing a; go in! cast; coat, sing; 
I act; cats. Go in; cat song? 
A cot. 

2. With(e); but(t); a thwart; 
toward; down; through (threw); 
to (two); a round; till; ere (air). 

8. Punch. 

4. 1. Chestnut. 2. Peanut. 3. Palnistry. 

5. De-sign, de-bate, de-canter, de-basement, 
de-crease, de-feat, de- file , de-lay, de-pot, de-scent, 
de-spot, de-vice. 

6. Sea, I, V, 

7. Drivers, river; 
street, tree; 
luck 


b(u)y; 
n(n); 


a cross; 
a bout; 


eye, ell—civil. 
slaked, lake; heath, eat; 
lapsed, apse; climbs, limb; plucky, 
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hte : ' aye as pias 
Ordinarily it is quite easy for a “Companion” subscriber to get one or two new subscriptions to The Youth's 
Companion,” but to secure a larger nuimber, of course, takes more time and perseverance. As a Reward to our 


subscribers who, by earnest effort, Persevere in securing a larger and stated number of new -subscriptions, we 
will present any one of the Waltham or Elgin Watches described on this page. The Watches will be presented 
to * Companion” subscribers in accordance with our Offers, in addition to the Article of 

















THE 
WATCHES. 


These Watches are made by the 
American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and the Elgin National 
Watch Company, of Elgin, Illinois. / ordering, state 


No. 2. 


whether a Waltham or an Elgin movement 1s desired. The 
Watches will be sent by express, charges paid by receiver. New 
subscriptions to count toward our Rewards for Perseverance must 


be sent before September 30, 1902. See page 529 


of October 24, 1901, “To Contestants for Perseverance Rewards.” 


J. Ladies’ Chatelaine Watch.. 


We offer a choice of Cases, open-face or hunting. It has a gold- 
filled engraved Case, with gold-plated Chatelaine Pin. The move- 
ment has seven jewels, exposed pallets, cut expansion balance, patent 
Breguet hair-spring hardened and tempered in form, tempered steel 
safety barrel. 


The Chatelaine Watch is offered as a Reward for Perseverance 
Jor twelve new subscriptions to The Youth's Companion. 


2. Ladies’ Hunting Watch. 


This is the regular size Ladies’ Hunting Watch, with gold-filled 
Case, either engraved or engine turned. ‘the movement has seven 
jewels, exposed pallets, cut expansion balance, patent Breguet hair- 
spring hardened and tempered in form, tempered steel safety barrel. 


The Ladies’ Hunting Watch is offerrd as a Reward for Per- 
severance for nine new subscriptions to The Youth's Companion, 


No. 3. 
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VACATION DAYS. 


‘ Spend a fe of your bacation days in soliciting subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
You can earn a Watch and many useful articles besides before school opens in the fall. 
Sueceeeeeeeececeeececece ceeeueweeeeeeeceeececeeecececceeeecececeeeeeeececeececeee” 


Merchandise that may be selected as payment for work in obtaining each new sub- 
scription. The Articles of Merchandise referred to are offered on pages 534 to 567 
inclusive in our issue of October 24, Igo1I. 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND TO WIN. All bright “Companion” boys and 
girls can own a beautiful Waltham or Elgin Watch, if they really want one. Remem- 
ber, energy, perseverance and tact always win. The Merchandise 
Payments that we give for obtaining each new subscription to 
“The Youth’s Companion” will alone pay you handsomely 


for your work. The Watches are 
given in addition to all other pay- 
ments for time and labor spent in 
securing a stated number of new 
subscriptions. 


tae 


of our issue 


No. 4. 


3. Gentlemen’s Open-Face Watch. 


This is a medium size, Gentlemen’s Open-Face Watch, gold-filled 
Case, and fitted with a nickel movement. It has seven jewels, exposed 
pallets, cut expansion balance, patent Breguet hair-spring hardened 
and tempered in form, tempered steel safety barrel, exposed winding- 
wheels. This is a very popular size with gentlemen. The Watch is 
shown exact size in the cut. 


The Gentlemen's Open- Face Watch is offered as a Reward for 
Perseverance for ten new subscriptions to The Youth's Companion. 





4, Gentlemen’s Hunting Watch. 


This is a full size Watch with nickel movement. It has seven jewel 
settings, exposed pallets, cut expansion balance, patent Breguet hair- 
spring hardened and tempered in form, highly finished oval regulator, 
polished and gilded index plate. 


The Gentlemen's Ilunting Watch is offered as a Reward for 
| Perseverance for nine new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 

















































ROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—A cable 

message from Acting-Governor Wright, at 
Manila, made public June 6th, announced that 
no armed insurrection exists outside of the Moro 
country; and that with this exception there is 
now no reason, so far as relates to peaceful 
conditions, why civil governments may not be 
established in all the remaining provinces. Gov- 
ernor Wright further announced his intention 
speedily to organize civil governments in La 
Laguna, Bontoc and Lepanto. 


ONCERTED ACTION AGAINST ANARCHY 
has been suggested to the government of the 
United States by the governments of Germany 
and Russia. The joint note in which the 
suggestion is conveyed urges uniform administra- 
tive measures for the surveillance of anarchists ; 
international regulations for the expulsion of 
anarchists from all countries of which they are 
not subjects; and legislative measures more 
strictly defining the crime of anarchy, and 
strengthening the provisions of the penal code 
against anarchists and the anarchist press. 
Secretary Hay has expressed to the German 
and Russian ambassadors the sympathy of the 
President with the general purposes in view, and 
his willingness to adopt such administrative 
measures as are within his constitutional power 
to cooperate with other governments. 
“ANTI-ANARCHY” Briu.—The House of 


N 

A Representatives passed, June 9th, by a vote 
of 175 to 38, a substitute for the Senate bill 
for the protection of the lives‘of Presidents, 
which was described in this column April 10th. 
The House bill agrees with the bill which the 
Senate passed, in fixing the death penalty for the 
assassination of a President or any person in the 
line of presidential succession, or the ruler of a 
foreign country, but differs from it in several 
particulars, especially in forbidding the immi- 
gration or the naturalization of anarchists. 


MNESTY FOR AMERICANS IN CUBA.—One 
of the first measures passed by the Cuban 
Congress was a bill granting amnesty to all 
Americans now in jail or awaiting trial in Cuba. 
The effect of this action is to release, among 
others, the American officials sentenced for 
complicity in postal frauds. 
ORD KITCHENER’s REWARD.— King Ed- 
ward, in recognition of the services rendered 
by Lord Kitchener in South Africa, created him 
a viscount and promoted him to be a general. 
The king also asked and obtained from Parliament 
authority to make him a grant of $250,000. The 
grant was voted June 5th, which was the third 
anniversary of the vote making a grant of 
$150,000 to Lord Kitchener for his brilliant 
success in the campaign in the Sudan. 
New FRENCH MINIstTRY.— Monsieur Wal- 
deck - Rousseau felt the need of rest after 
three years of arduous service at the head of the 
longest-lived cabinet in the history of the French 
Republic, and, together with his colleagues, asked 
to be relieved of responsibility before the opening 
of the new chamber. Senator Combes, who held 
a portfolio in the Bourgeois ministry in 1895, was 
entrusted with the formation of a new ministry. 
Monsieur Deleassé was retained as minister of 
foreign affairs, and General André as minister 
of war. Senator Valle accepted the portfolio of 
justice, and Monsieur Rouvier that of finance. 
The new ministry is regarded as the most radical 
and anti-clerical since the Bourgeois ministry. 
New PAciFic CABLE.—The governments 
of Germany and Holland have concluded a 
convention for a joint cable in the Pacific. The 
scheme contemplates the establishment of tele- 
graphic communication between Germany and 
Holland and their Asiatic possessions by means 
of cables, to be laid and managed by a subsidized 
company, but to be under the joint control of the 
two governments, and independent of the British 
cable companies. Cables are to be laid from 
Menado, northern Celebes, by way of Guam to 
Shanghai. At Guam the cables will connect with 
the proposed American cable between San Fran- 
ciseo and the Philippines ; and the Dutch govern- 
ment has undertaken to lay a cable between 
Menado and Balikpapan in Borneo, from which 
point there is already telegraphic communication 
with Java. The result will be the establishment 
of an independent German-Dutch communication 
with the colonies of the two powers in Asia and 
with China by way of San Francisco. In laying 
the project before the States General, the Dutch 
government suppressed a protocol which forms 
a part of the convention. 


ECENT DEATHS. — Rev. George Hughes 
Hepworth, for 30 years pastor of lead- 

ing Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregational 
churches in Boston and New York, and for 17 
years a writer on the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald, died June 7th, aged 69. Ferdi- 
nand Bécher, for 41 years connected with Harvard 
University as instructor in French and professor 
of modern languages, died June 7th, aged 70. 
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Fx20pIN0 GASES AT MARTINIQUE.— | 


Prof. A. E. Verrill of Yale regards the 


witnessed during the awful eruption | 


of Mont Pelée in May as bearing out the theory 
that immense quantities of explosive gases were 


evolved through the dissociation of oxygen and | 


hydrogen from the water on coming suddenly 
into contact with hot lava, and that these gases, 


when ejected into the atmosphere, exploded | 
above the crater, producing the terrible effects | 


that were noted. According to this view, the 
inhabitants of St. Pierre were killed by a sudden 
explosion of a vast volume of mingled oxygen 


and hydrogen, while the poisonous hydrochloric | 


acid gas, formed by the chlorine liberated from 
the sea-water that had leaked into the volcano 
and was combined with some of the hydrogen, 
quickly suffocated those who may have escaped 
death from the explosion. 
NOWLEDGE SHARPENS SiIGHT.— Wonder- 
ful stories are often told of the powers of 
vision possessed by savage races. During the 
recent Cambridge anthropological expedition to 
Torres Straits, the visual acuity of the natives 
was carefully tested, and Mr. Rivers, who made 
the tests, concluded that the excellence of vision 
shown by savages has a psychological origin ; 
that is to say, it arises from knowing what to 


look for. When the European acquires famil- | 


iarity with the environment he can see as far as 
they can. Thus the power of an Indian to tell 
the sex of a deer at such a distance that distin- 
guishing features like antlers were invisible was 
found to rest upon his knowledge of the peculiar 
gait of the male deer. 


LECTRIC WAVES~- FROM THUNDER- 
Srorms.—Father Schreiber of the Haynald 
Observatory at Kalocsa, Hungary, has invented 
an electric apparatus for recording distant 
thunder-storms. An electric wave, set in motion 
by a flash of lightning, is registered by a detector 
resembling in its action that used in the Marconi 
telegraph system. The impulse is communicated 
to a pen connected with a disk moved by clock- 


work, and when the pen makes its record a bell | 


is rung whose vibration resets the coherer. 
Storms raging invisibly 20 miles away are thus 
recorded, and on one occasion, on a bright day, 
the apparatus made known the prevalence of a 
violent storm in Budapest, 68 miles distant. 


HE MysTERY OF WALAMO.—Some inter- 
esting additions to our knowledge, not only 


of geography but of anthropology, may be} 


expected from the expedition of Mr. W. Fitzhugh 
Whitehouse, an American, and Lord Hindlip, 
an Englishman, into Abyssinia and the regions 
of the Upper Nile. Among the curious places to 
be explored is the district of Walamo, reputed 
to be infested with devils. Mr. Whitehouse 
intends to spend a month in Walamo with the 
intention of discovering the reason why the 
natives of the country believe that it is possessed 
by demons. 


XCAVATING BY COMPRESSED AIR.—In 
sinking the Brooklyn caisson for the third 
bridge over the East River, it has been found 
possible to make compressed air do the work of 
shovels in removing the sand, through a thick 
stratum of which the caisson is being forced down 
toward the bed-rock deep beneath. The sand 
is so pure and loose that the force of the com- 
pressed air supplied for the workmen in the 
caisson suffices to drive it up through blow-pipes 
inserted into the caisson for the purpose. Jets 
of water are directed against the sand around 
the bottom of the blow-pipes, and when thus 
dislodged the sand readily passes up through 
the pipes with the strong air-currents that are 
continually pouring into them from the com- 
pressed atmosphere of the caisson. 
Mica VEIL For AUTOMOBILISTS.—The 
only successful substitute for the ugly 
goggles worn by automobilists is said to be a veil 
of mica invented by a Parisian milliner. It is 
intended for the use of ladies who object to the 
disfiguring effect of goggles. A sheet of mica 
in the form of a vizor, set close to the face, is 
attached to the cap. It is a great improvement 
over the ordinary devices for protecting the eyes. 











BEAUTIFY 
THE SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


OR more than two years THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION has used its influence 
for the purpose of creating a more 
general sentiment for improving and 
beautifying the grounds around the 
rural schoolhouses of our land. In 

the issue of April5, 1900, THE COMPANION said: 


Is it, then, unreasonable to urge that the 
rural school grounds be made more attract- 
ive by the waning of trees and shrubs? 
With little expense the bare ground about the 
building can be converted into a place of 
beauty. The pupils themselves, with the aid 
of teachers and friends, can doit. Is it nota 
work well worth undertaking ? THe Yournu’s 
COMPANION believes that it is. Moreover, it 
believes that the growth of the imagination 
and the artistic nature will result; that the 
finer sense will be developed and the char- 
acter of those who do the work will be 
strengthened; that a love of the beautiful will 
be imparted, which will last through life, 





UNIMPROVED. 


and manifest itself in the homes which these 
pupils shall build in future years. 

THE COMPANION believes that this work of 
adorning the grounds of rural schoolhouses 
is one which will exercise an important and 
lasting influence for the good of the national 
life. 

We have already accomplished very much 
toward creating a wide-spread interest in this 
work by sending, requested, appro- 
priate literature with illustrations, diagrams 
and suggestions. We still offer to send free 
our illustrated helps to any interested person 
or school. 


when 


Considerably more than half of the pupils 
in our public schools receive their instruction 
in rural schools. A large proportion of those 
who attend these schools never enter a high 
school or college. In fact many fail to com- 
plete even the common school course. If the 
stability of a free government depends upon 
the education of the people, it is of the great- 
est importance that our rural schools —the 
schools wherein most of our future voters and 
legislators are being trained —should attain 
the highest possible state of efficiency. — 
School Education. 

The public school is the place to which 
we should turn chief attention in our effort to 
promote a more beautiful public life in Amer- 
ica. The schoolhouse and the school grounds 


r- Te 


“\ 





IMPROVED. 


should be beautiful, and the child should be 
surrounded by beauty in the schoolroom from 
first to last. Trained in the habit of seeing 
beauty and knowing it, he will come instinct- 
ively to hate ugliness in the house and in the 
street, as he goes out in life.— Journal of 
Education. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION desires the coop- 
eration of its readers for this far-reaching 
work during the coming year’s campaign. 


Will YOU start the movement for your 
schoolhouse? If so, let us hear from you. 


~> 


The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORTO RICO STAMPS, 20 varieties, only l5c. (catalogue 
price $1). £sf. 189. Gro. B. FiskR, San Juan, I 





HAY FEVER 2 er a Saree bee ee 





; % sion. L. 


STAMP ' 100, no two alike, and Eeppine, 


Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H., 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., sod an 
ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents w: qnted, 50% commis- 
B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








TELEGRAPHY 


is a first-class trade. Is easily 
learned and leads to the high 
est positions in railroad busi 

ness. We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in the ser 
vice, East or West. Railroads 
arevery busy. Operators are in 
great demand. Write for cata. 


Valentines’ School of Score, 
Janesville, W 
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oe Canada. Not a cent deposit 


n our Bicycles in advance, 


igo3 Models, $9 to $i5 


1900&'01 Models, best makes,$7 to $11 
500 d-hand Wheels 


an 
all makes and models, good as new. 
: i . Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
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facto res, equipment & 






ton 
Write a at once for lowest net pi 
offer. t. 208, 
G0, ILL. 
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OUR OFFER: mie'com- 


| latest big 8 















nalipatentes 
will one you free by re- 
turn mail, post-paid, our 


Harness and idlery Cah. 
1 . also the most liberal 
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t lower prices than an 


| in jt son” t Say ; Rig Until you get any a cetahenee 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.., Chicago Ill. 





Hops ty Ginger’ 
Sarsaparilla 
Juniper Berries 
Spikenard 
Birch Bark 
Dog Grass 





Here is Your 
Prescription for the Best 
of Good Health 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


the great temperance drink, is 
composed of Nature’s health- 
giving agents. It purifies the 
blood —fortifies the nerves and 


braces you up for hot weather. 

Beware of cheap imitations. The genuine 
Hires is sold everywhere. A package makes 
five gallons. Send 2c stamp for booklet of 
“Unnatural History.” Cash prizes for soly- 
ing combinations. 


Bottles for putting up Mires Rootbeer with 
Patent Rubber Lightning Stoppers. Last for 
years. Clean, convenient, handy and always 

ready for use. © corks, string or wire, 
$2 00 per case of 4 dozen pints. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 








AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FINEST AND MOST POPULAR INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 


We will anip any Pi 


or Organ upo 
distinet watoretenting 


yo 
one ‘year’ s “tree 0 trial in your own home. 
risk when y we the celebrated Cornish Pian. It 


is the only oly 
bought any where else 


sented. 


Establish 
Pianos from $155 Fifty Teese. 





mn the 
— if not Kes entirely satisfactory after 
se we will take it back, thus givin 


‘or as little money. we could not 
afford to make an offer like this, but we’! 

roof of this statement which may to some appear ex- 
ravagant, we give to every purchaser a 
is practically a bond secured on the who 
and property, worth over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
warranting each instrument sold to be exactly as repre- 
Furthermore the Cornish American Pianos 
and Organs are far better in quality and 
appearance than instruments offered for sale by — 
other firm of piano <a organ manufactures, or an 


CORNISH CO., YAs"s2S72% 





you 
You take no 


we as 


ood pianos and organs could be | models of the latest st 
go further. In 


marantee that 
of our plant 





eneral 


this paper 





agents and is. i oy putes the 
ES 
are haser we will present a A eatital set of miniatures, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight— which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the ~ blbhers 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Sire Bose Sate when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Or rs or 
an Express Pe WHEN NEITH OF 
THESE VAN BE PROOURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All asters are som 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. “It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
r esponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Sar 
name on your paper, which ee to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be c 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing mone stran 
to ropew rabseripticns. Se of subscrip’ ons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be wade. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FAINTING. 


T is a curious fact, of general 
remark and observed not by 
physicians only, that fainting 
is less common than it used to 
be. It is rare that one sees a 

woman carried out of church or 
the theater, yet forty years ago 
it was a matter of such common 
occurrence as barely to excite 
remark. This is due in very great measure to the 
outdoor life young women lead in these days of 
tennis and golf and other sports. The heart and 
the circulation are strengthened by exercise in 
the open air, and it takes a greater shock to 
disorder the blood balance in the body of the 
modern woman than it did in that of her grand- 
mother. 

The habit of fainting is not so much a sign of 
weak heart as it is of an excitable circulatiun. It 
is caused by anemia of the brain resulting from a 
dilatation of the blood-vessels of the body and the 
consequent flow into them of the entire mass of 
blood. This absence of blood from the brain 
arrests the action of the heart and produces loss 
of consciousness. It is probable that the heart 
does not stop beating entirely, but acts so feebly 
that no pulse can be felt. 

Alarming as a fainting spell may be, it is very 
seldom indeed, when the heart is not actually 
diseased, that a person dies in one. Women are 
more liable to faint than men, but there are few 
even of the latter who have not at some time 
during their lives experienced at least a faint 
feeling, if not an actual loss of consciousness. 

In the case of a fainting-fit, the first thing to do 
is to lay the person flat on the back, if possible 
with the head lower than the feet, and then to 
loosen all the clothing. Vigorous fanning and 
sprinkling the face with cold water will help to 
equalize the circulation. Burning a feather under 
the nose is sometimes of service. Smelling-salts 
may also be used, but ammonia water is unadvisa- 
ble, for the person may suddenly take a deep 
breath and inhale a powerful dose of the pungent 
yas. Brandy and all other aléoholic stimulants 
will do more harm than good. 

Persons who are subject to fainting-spells should 
avoid hot rooms and hot baths, stimulants of all 
kinds,—strong tea and coffee as well as alcohol,— 
and food of an indigestible nature. 
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THE DRINKING ORCHID. 


plant termed by English Public Opinion the 
most extraordinary ever discovered has 
been brought to light by the exertions of Mr. E. 
A. Suverkrop of Philadelphia, who during his 
trips to South America has been for some years 
contributing to the collection of his friend, Prof. 
N. E. Brown of the Herbarium, Kew Gardens, 
London. The wonderful plant which Mr. Suver- 
krop has now found is an orchid that takes a drink 
whenever it feels thirsty by letting down a tube 
into the water. When not in use the tube is 
coiled up on top of the plant. 

One hot afternoon, says Mr. Suverkrop, I sat 
down under some brushwood at the side of a 
lagoon on the Rio de la Plata. Near at hand was 
a forest of dead trees which had been choked to 
death by orchids and climbing cacti. In front of 
me, stretching over the waters of the lagoon 
and about a foot above it, was a branch of one of 
these dead trees. Here and there clusters of 
coimon planta del aire grew on it, and a network 
of green cacti twined round it. 

Among the orchids I noted one different from 
the rest, the leaves, sharp lance-head shaped, 
growing all 1ound the root and radiating from it. 
From the center or axis of the plant hung a long, 
slender stein about one-eighth of an inch thick and 
one-tourth of an inch wide. The lower end of this 
was in the water to a depth of about four inches. 

I went over at once to examine my discovery, 
and was surprised when I touched the plant to 
see the center stem gradually contract and con- 
vulsively roll itself up in a spiral like a roll of 
tape. I found on examination that the stem was 
a long, slender, flat tube, open at the outer end, 
and connected at the inner end to the roots by a 
series of hairlike tubes. 
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would slowly coil round and wind up, carrying 
with it the quantity of water that the part of the 
tube which had been immersed contained. When 
the final coil was made, the water was poured, as 
it were, directly into the roots of the plant. The 
coil remained in this position until the plant 
required more water. But should the plant be 
touched while the tube is extended, the orchid 
acts like the sensitive plant, and the coiling is 
more rapid. 

I found many of these plants, all directly over 
the water, or over the place where the water had 
been. In the latter case it was almost pitiful to 
see how the tube would work its way over the 
ground in search of water that was not there. 
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THEIR FIRST ICE-CREAM. 


even hundred immigrants were spending on 

Ellis Island their first Sunday in the New 
World, and through somebody’s kindness ice- 
cream had been added to the bill of fare. This 
was a novelty to most of the immigrants—so great 
a novelty, indeed, as to amount to a puzzle. The 
New York Times reports some of the comments 
which it called forth. 


“Sure, an’ there’s frost in th’ milk,” said an Irish 
irl, when the first cold spoonful "had surprised 
er 

“Milk, did ye say?” said a North of Ireland lad. 
“Ah, but it’s more like swatened snow, it is!” 
“An’ how did they kape it from’ meltin’?” 
inquired another. 

me Italian immigrants did not take as kindly 
to it, and tried to make the attendant understan 
that’ they would like to ‘have it warm 

“Oh, what stuff this would be to cruise with in 
’ot weather!” exclaimed an English fisherman, 
smacking his lips. 


® © 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


he little economies of many women are as 
amusing in their way as are those of Mrs. 
Jerome, who lives in a little Massachusetts village, 
and is known to her neighbors as a careful, thrifty 
housewife. 


Sy stood before the hat-rack one ote spring, 
d looked ruefully at the sanee straw hat 
which her husband wore in the field 

“Your [ needs a new hat to work in,” she said 

to her daughter Emma, who was wiping the 
banist sters. 

“Well, there’s that other straw hat,” replied the 
daughter. “He doesn’t wear it for best or when 
he goes to town. He hasn’t had it on for two 
years.” 

“But it’s a nice pat, of ae Mrs. Jerome. 
“It cost a dollar and a 

“But he doesn’t use it ~ 4 and he might just as 
well take it to work in.” 

m1 en ” said Mrs. Jerome, “you young ~— 
are a togeth er too extravagant in your idea 
not  Foing g to let your father wear a geod hat in the 
field when I can get him one good enough to work 
in for tifty cents. 
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HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 


he immigrant agent with Clanty in tow went 

to Harlem in search of work for the new 
arrival. They found a building contractor, says 
the New York 7ribune, who was overseeing the 
construction of a big skeleton of steel. 


“What can the man do?” demanded the con- 
tractor. 
“An nyiping in the line of unskilled labor,” 
replied the agent, “and he is oy to learn.” 
he contractor turned to the applicant, and 
half- ia you hy yoo “Which one of those jobs 
w aw id you like to have?” 
nmigrant swept the field with a contem- 
plative eye. ‘“What’s that man doing?” he de- 
manded, pointing with one hand. “I mean the 
wan sitting dowir—not the othér wid the sledge.” 
“He is holding the drill.” 
“Ts that all he does?” 


eh he, on the pay-roll?” 


Clancy drew a long breath of satisfaction. “Give 
me that job.” 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


uizzing a boy is not always so easy as it 
Q seems. The Cincinnati Anquirer gives an 
instance in which a man named Smith came out 
second best in a passage at repartee with a boy 
named Claude, who looks after the hat-rack in a 
well-known restaurant. 
Mr, Smith started out of the restaurant after 


enjoying his meal, and was seized, as Claude 
- ed him his hat, with the impulse to quiz the 


“Ts this my hat?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the answer. 

“Well, then, why do you hand it to me if 
don’t know whether it fs my hat or not?” as ced 
Mr. Smith, sharply. 

“Because it’s the one you handed to me when 
you came in,” answered Claude. 


THE PROPER TERM. 


artha, the colored washerwoman, was com- 
plaining of her husband’s health to one of 
her patrons. The Christian Register reports the 
dialogue : 
“He’s ve’y po’ly, ma’am, ve’y po’ly. He’s got 
dat exclamatory rheumatism.” 
“You mean inflammatory, Martha. Exclama- 
tory is from exclaim, which means to cry out.” 
“Yes, miss,”’ answered Martha, with conviction, 
“dat’s what it is. He hollers all de time. 
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EASY ENOUGH. 


he New Arrival and the Experienced Maid are 
the dramatis persone of a brief comedy pub- 
lished in Life. The New Arrival was in doubt 
about the use of the blower on the open fireplace. 
“When will it be time to take this blower off?” 


“Lave it alone,” replied the Experienced Maid 
an it do be too hot for yez to touch; then lift it 


th 
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By subsequent observation I found that when the 
plant was in need of water this tube would gradu- 
ally unwind till it dipped into the water. Then it 
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The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on — 
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NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS. 
Every Pair Warranted. 

GEORGE FROST Co., 
Makers, Boston. 
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SUMMER FROLIC. 
GET READY Now. 


Give the brain and body food during the summer 
that does not overtax the stomach and heat the 
body. 

Grape-Nuts is a crisp, dainty and delicious food, 
selected parts of the grain treated by heat, 
moisture and time to slowly and perfectly develop 
the diastase from the grain and transform the 
starch into grape sugar in the most perfect 
manner; the small particles of phosphate of 
potash found in certain parts of the cereals are 
retained, and these elements vitalize and nourish 
the body, brain and nerve centers. 

In its predigested form, it furuishes the neces- 
sary strength and energy in an easy way for the 
system to absorb without undue exertion, and 
removes the general feeling of heaviness usual 
to hot weather. 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit and pos- 
sibly an egg or two cooked to suit the taste, 
is an ideal breakfast and will fully sustain the 
body: until the noonday meal. Delicious desserts 
for luncheon and supper can be quickly made, and 
have a flavor all their own from the peculiar, 
mild but satisfying sweet of the grape sugar. 

Grape-Nuts will save the heat of cooking and 
the exertion of preparing food; will make you 
feel internally ten degrees cooler and fit you 
for the summer’s heat so that you may enjoy 
the full pleasures of the season. 
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‘COLLEGE EDUCATION: 


3 (ANY COURSE) 


NO CASH OUTLAY 


Any bright yo person can 
secure a College Education by 
taking orders during vacation 
for our Seas, Coffees, Spices and 
Pigrveeg 2 tracts. 
Write TO-DAY and we will 
tell you all about it. Address, 


The Porto Rica Trading Co., 
+, 1026 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa. : 
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Stephenson Shirt- Holder Skirt oe 
always ready for use. Holds waist duwn, 
Absolutely no sewing. Reduces waist line. Made of 
webbing and aluminum. Will not rust or corrode. 
Avoid worthless —— Greatest Agent's 
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BRACELET 


The ‘‘Carmen” Bracelet. 
Adjustable; fits any wrist or arm and stays 
wherever placed. Patented. Rich, beautiful 
design. Gold-plated and solid silver; chased, 
half-chased and plain. You can get the 
“Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 

THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 








Price, Complete, $9.00 
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THE GREAT SEAL. 


By Mary E. Mitchell. 








The great seal is made of gold, silver or 
bronze, and has grown in size from a diam- 
eter of three and a half inches to six anda 














THE GREAT SEAL (OBVERSE) OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DIAMETER, 634 INCHES. 


HEN the sovereign of England gives 

his royal approval to a document, he 

causes to be affixed the wax stamped 
with the great seal. 

The seal, for we shall speak of it as if it hada 
personality of its own, outlasting the destruction 
of its many and various forms, has seen strange 
sights, and could tell much of the inner history of 
the rise and fall of kings, their victories, failures 


and flights. It has had the advantage of being | 


in the midst of things, near the kingly presence, 
even on the kingly person. It has journeyed 
toward the Holy Land amid all the pomp which 
attended the crusades; it has remained at home 
to represent the king when he was battling in 
foreign wars. 

Again and again the hammer has reduced it 
to fragments, and as often it has been declared 
broken when not a crack marred its engraved 
surface. It has been buried, melted, stolen, and 
known the dangers of perilous flight. Playing 
an active part in state affairs since the time of 
Edward the Confessor, it is to-day performing 
its royal functions, peacefully and undisputed. 

The official use of the great seal grew out of 
the ignorance of the people; few knew how to 
write, marks and seals became the accepted 
method of signature, and kings readily adopted 
the popular and convenient custom. 


The seal of Offa, King of Mercia in the eighth | 


century, is in existence, but it was not until the 
reign of Edward the Confessor that the permanent 
and recognized use of the great seal was estab- 


lished. It became the fashion for the king to | 


have his portrait as an enthroned monarch 
engraved upon one face of the seal, and as an 
equestrian figure upon the other. The earlier 


drawings were crude and childlike, but they give , 


an accurate idea of 
the dress and armor 
of the times. 

The responsibility 
of keeping the seai 
is given to no less a 
person than the 
Lord High Chancel- 
lor. Anold account 
states that the 
“Keeper of the 
Great Seal never ap- 
pears in public Ca- 
pacity without That 
and his Mace.” At 
one time he was 
obliged every night 
to close up his charge 
with his own seal. 

In spite of ali pre- 
cautions, the seal, in 
1784, was stolen 
from the house of 
Lord Thurlow, and 


never recovered. In 1677 Thomas Sadler, the 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S SEAL (REVERSE). 


famous highwayman, broke into the house of | 


Lord Chancellor Nottingham for the purpose of 
appropriating the royal property. 


The faithful | 


keeper, however, had the seal safe under his | 


pillow, and the thief had to content himself 
with the mace. 

In case of a change in the chancellorship, the 
monarch takes personal charge of the seal until 
the new keeper is installed. A new seal cannot 
legally be used until touched by the sovereign, | 
and the old one formally discarded. In old | 


times the latter ceremony was performed by a} ‘of New York he was walking from the Capitol 
smith who, before the assembled house of peers, | at Albany, accompanied by a friend, when he 
smote the seal into fragments with his hammer. | noticed two sturdy but tired horses striving to 
In modern times the seal is simply tapped and | haul a load up the ice-covered street. 


declared broken. 
of the chancellor. 


It then becomes the property 


So highly is this perquisite prized that two/| face that he shows when deeply interested, 
noble lords once quarreled over its possession. | watched the horse regain his feet. 
At the time of the death of George I°V. a change | stumbled again on the ice. 
of chancellors was made, and the outgoing and | Roosevelt said to the driver. 
the incoming minister each claimed the old seal. | The driver did not recognize the governor. 
William IV. caused the seal to be split, the | was about to say something unpleasant when the | 
halves set in magnificent silver salvers, and | governor caught his eye. Then the man rigmagged | 


presented to the disputants. 


Edward III. declared that the counterfeiting | word. 


| 


quarter. When not in use it is kept ina 
richly embroidered red velvet bag or purse. 
Every year the purse has been renewed, 
and the old one given to the chancellor. 
Lord Hardwicke held the seals so long 
that his wife was able to have her bed- 
curtains heavily trimmed with these per- 
quisites of her husband’s office. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
adventures of the great seal have been by 
water. When Richard L. set out for Pales- 
tine on that ill-fated third crusade, he took 
the seal with him. Roger Manchien, the 
keeper, wore it suspended about his neck 
for safety, but near Cyprus he fell over- 
board, and the chancellor and the seal were 
lost together. Charles II., in exile, had a 
seal engraved for him, but he consigned 
it to the waters of the Severn, for fear it 
might fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The story of the third drowning of the 
great seal possesses little romance; it has 
not even the dignity of pathos usually 
associated with fallen majesty. 

King James I1., thrown into a panic by 
the news of William’s arrival, tucked the royal 
seal into his no longer royal pocket, and took a 
hasty departure in a hackney-coach. It is hard 
to make a picturesque situation out of a deposed 
monarch running away in a cab! 

The fleeing king was driven to the Thames, 
where he secured a solitary boatman to row him 
across. When half-way over James dropped the 
seal into the river with an idea that by so doing 
he was putting an effectual check upon the 
proceedings of government and the new sovereign. 

Now comes the strange part of the story, the 
part which raises it from the ridiculous common- 
place to the realms of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Some days later, after the mortified James had 
been taken, a fisherman, dragging his net from 
the muddy waters of the Thames, captured a 
singularly heavy fish, which proved to be nothing 
less than the great seal itself. 

The seal has not only been drowned, but it has 
been buried. When Lord Eldon was chancellor 
his house caught fire, and the anxious keeper 
hastily dug a hole in his garden in which he 
deposited his charge. So well did he cover the 
traces that in the morning, when the excitement 
was over, he could not find the hiding - place. 
The household set to work, “digging with spades, 
trowels, shovels, pokers, tongs and old umbrellas. 
You never saw anything more ridiculous,” Lord 
Eldon writes, “than the whole family prowling 
and digging until it was found.” 

The formality which surrounds the great seal 
has not preserved it from the indignity of a pun. 
Lord Erskine, who sacrificed a brilliant career 
and much wealth for the sake of the chancellor- 
ship, had to give up his office before it became of 
any financial benefit to him. Soon after his 
resignation, hearing Captain Parry, the arctic 
explorer, say that 
when he was frozen 
up in the polar re- 
gions he lived fora 
long time upon seals, 
Erskine remarked, 





“And very good liv- 
ing seals make, if | 
you can only keep | 
them long enough !”’ 

The day of the} 
great seal is, to all 
intents and pur- 
poses, over. It is 
used now only for 
the more formal 
documents; wafer 
great seals have 
taken its place for 
every-day business. 
But it has been too 
long a part of Eng- 
lish history to be 
set aside lightly. It 
is honored in its old age, and if for no other | 
reason will be used because it has been used so 
long, a worthy reason which keeps up many an 
interesting custom in conservative England. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE 
TEAMSTER. 

resident Roosevelt’s interest in animals is | 

almost as great as his interest in men, says 

a daily paper. One day while he was Governor 
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One slipped. Immediately Mr. Roosevelt 
stopped, and with an absorbed expression on his 


The horse | 
“Stop a moment,” 
“Drive sideways.” 
He} 


his horses up the hill past the ice with never a 
The grim look on Roosevelt’s face disap- 


of the privy seal was high treason. The fine | peared just as quickly as it came, and the next 
work in the engraving, however, made it hard to) minute he had tipped his hat to a little child who 
imitate, and we do not hear of any false seals. | bad saluted in true military fashion. 
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STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
Historic Boston. 
Every visitor needs it. 








ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 

Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The $. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 

~ the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 











California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 








If you would have all the time a perfectly 
healthy, happy baby feed it 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


oldest, purest, lowest-priced. A perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk. A sure pre- 
ventive of cholera infantum. Sold every- 


where. Send for booklet, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 























AT THE 


SEA SHORE 


is indispensable, It keeps the 
skin soft and smooth as vel- 
vet, and quickly heals all 
inflammation caused by Sun- 
burn and Windburn. The skin 
won’t peel, the soreness and 
redness won’t last overnight 
if Comfort Powder is used 
because it is antiseptic. 


A pleasing necessity after 
sea-bathing, and an ideal toilet 
and infant powder. 


FOR SALE AT DRUG AND TOILET STORES. 


If yours does not keep it and will not get it for 
you, take no other ; there is none ‘‘just as good.”” 
Bend 25 cents to the COMFORT POWDER 0O., 
HARTFORD, CONN., and receive a box post- 
paid direct from the laboratery. 


Sample and Book sent Free. 


rr Toilet on 













cnsiehey condition ; 


ture of t 


structec 


female. 
abdomen, weak back, stooge ng 
booklet and letters from physic 
and those who know from ex 
appliances. SATISFACTION 
day for measurement blank. 


Steambur; 


curcature quite as well 
would suspect | was wearing one. 
and well wishes. 


—" 


To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


r cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent. better, 
Woks ounces where others weigh pounds. 

Children ; none too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the only 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this 
cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curva- 
e spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of- Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 
ht in weight, durable, and conforms to 
vidence that a support is worn. 
on strictly. scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
We also make Sc a ny Appliances for protruding 


shoulders. Send for free 
ians, physical instructors, 
perience of our wonderful 


#UARA 
Don’ t wait. 


After having worn the plaster-of- Barks in Pom Ag lean truthfully 
say your appliance oF yy more comfortable to wear. 
and fits the body so perfectly that no one 

Fou have my lifelong gratitude 
Yours truly, 


-of-Paris jacket above mentioned w 
) LF rr put on in its place w 
7 pounds. 


PHILO BURT M MFG. CO., 97 Gth Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 







For Men, Women and 


It is con- 


NTEED. Write to- 


February 9, 1901. 


It corrects 


DA BLOOD. 


hed 8 1-4 Ibs. 
hed 17 ounces 














Microscope. 
Ba 











into one lens of high power. 
is of different power. 


Stand, thus 
being examined. 


ists this is a splendid instrument. 


Glass Slide with each instrument. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIS is a most convenient and 
powerful Student’s Microscope. 
The cut illustrates its exact size, 
with the three lenses combined 
Each lens 
It has an Ad- 
justable Mirror, by means of which the 
light is reflected up through the Glass 
illuminating the object 
This instrument is 
designed for investigating objects such 
as flowers, minerals, seeds, insects, etc. 
For the practical use of young natural- 
We 
include 1 Mounted Object and 1 plain 


Naturalist’s Compound Micro- 
scope given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 25c. extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





The Naturalist’s Compound | 











